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many contributions to this special issue for 

young people. His conviction that youth can 
aid to bridge the gulf between servicemen and civilians 
deserves the attention to every reader of The Christian 
Register. Hostility, resentment and misunderstanding 
do exist and these attitudes which divide our unity 
will grow unless civilians can demonstrate by their 
actions that they are carrying their proportionate 
share of the war program. 

Young people serving in Unitarian Farm Work- 
camps, in shipyards, in war factories, in blood donor 
centers and in victory gardens can unite soldier and 
civilian better than anyone else by saying in word and 
deed: “This war is one, as the new world to come will 
be one.” 


Under Twenty- Cur 


The mystic tries to rid himself of self and, in the process, 
usually becomes obsessed with it. Moral standards have no 
relation to social needs but are based on a highly metaphysical 
doctrine of sin. And organized religion invariably becomes a 
vested interest and thus inevitably a reactionary force op- 
posing change and progress. 


—JAWAHARLAL Neuru, Toward Freedom 


M R. JOHN WILSON’S cartoon above is one of 


the year of the Invasion. The great Indian 

leader may not give religion its full due on the 

asset side of the ledger but as a man who has “gone 

to the villages” thousands of times, he knows the 

darker record of much that passes for it in our modern 
world. 

We can ill afford to weigh too lightly his estimate 

of matters spiritual, Protestant as well as Catholic. 


T HESE are cogent words for summer meditation in 


Islamic as well as Hindu. The epigraph quoted at the 
begmning of this editorial was not invented to feed 
a cherished grievance but to state an observation noted 
after travel on three continents by one whose followers 
are numbered in the millions. 

This second youth issue of The Christian Register 
reflects in the younger generation of Unitarians some 
of the same harsh conclusions of Nehru who languishes 
today in a prison house somewhere in India. Eleven 
of the writers in this special number are under twenty- 
four years of age. They may change their minds at 
forty-eight or seventy-two, but these convictions on 
religion stand for what they feel and think about the 
high and stirring matter now. 

They are not obsessed with self; they are resolved 
to belt their moral standards to the social needs of 
man. They will not serve a church afraid of change. 
Not only in transporting the deadly freight of war, but 
also in the circulation of the truths about the spirit 
we have learned today the pointed fact: the world 
is one. Corrupt and infantile religion shocks a white- 
capped leader of the people on the southern rim of 
Asia as it does a girl in Santa Barbara and a student 
of divinity in Medford, Massachusetts. 

When we remind ourselves that the brothers of 
these young people expressing thefr views in this issue 
are fighting and possibly dying on the soil of France 
at this very hour the words printed here take on fresh 
weight. Young men of twenty are providing all of 
us with the very freedom to exist and to redeem our 
past delinquencies. The President recently urged us 
“to forge new weapons for victory.” One of them may 
well be a far greater respect for the thoughtful con- 
clusions of the younger generation. 

er ols hl Ve 
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UNITARIANS, 


By ARNOLD F. WESTWOOD 


A message to liberal-thinking young people of America 
from the president of American Unitarian Youth 


Unitarian Youth are proud of their organization, 

and rightly so. Not just because of our successes, 
such as the profitable publication of a book—Faith for 
Our Generation by Dr. Karl W. Deutsch—or the 
development of the widely used Program Aids for 
Eleven Basic Meetings, or the marvelous job our staff 
has done with a staggering number of field visits, but 
because we feel that A.U.Y. has in many ways stimu- 
lated the thinking and action of young people in the 
local churches throughout the country. 

A.U.Y. now comprises 256 groups in the United 
States and Canada. If you were to visit one of these 
groups, it might be quite different from the young 
people’s groups in the churches of several years ago. 
First of all, the age level of. the group would be very 
much lower. In the churches now most of the boys over 
eighteen have gohe to war; without this older leadership 
the groups are necessarily younger in their complexion. 
The second difference you would find between the 
group of a few years ago and the group of today is that 
the boys and girls of fifteen and sixteen, who had 
formerly been led in the young people’s groups, are now 
leading, and they are very much in earnest about their 
A.U.Y. program. They are not interested in having a 
merely social club. They feel that their church should 
run more than a dating bureau or a place to learn to 
dance. Young as they are, these young people feel the 
seriousness of their time. Throughout the country our 
groups have been studying the problems of the postwar 
world. They have actively tried to improve race 
relations. Several of our groups have taken it into 
their hands to help solve the teen-age problem in their 
own communities. Many of our groups have been dis- 
covering by careful self-analysis what they believe, and 
have studied our rich background of Unitarianism. 
In many churches throughout the country the climax 
of the year’s work came on May 7 when we had 
the youngest preachers ever in the pulpit on Youth 
Sunday. 

Our young people are not only younger and not only 
take the world situation more seriously; but, they also 
have an increased awareness of how much it means to 
be a member of a larger body than their own group. 
In many communities we find our young people meeting 
once a month with others of their age from different 
denominations, and we find our Unitarian young people 
interested in their own larger fellowship. Through the 
regular publication of our paper, through numerous 
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r YHE officers and council members of American 


NOW! 


mailings from our headquarters and through our many 
field visits I think we have done much to build up a 
national consciousness. The Alliance has helped to 
bring us together with the contest it sponsored for us. 
The young people from coast to coast voted for their 
own representatives to the national governing body of 
A.U.Y.—our Council. Primaries were held in the 
different election districts of the country for the selec- 
tion of council members. 


This larger fellowship is in turn one of the leaders 
in the American Youth for a Free World. With other 
youth organizations of differing creeds and colors in 
our country we have united in the common purpose 
which is so well expressed by that name. Our member- 
ship also experiences a wider community of interest 
by active participation in the International Religious 
Fellowship. The liberal religious youth in America are 
together continuing to strengthen the bonds with 
like-minded youth across the ocean. 

Yes, there are many reasons why we should be 
justly proud. I will mention only one or two more. 
One is that our young people are doing much creative 
work. Hardly a day goes by without three, or five, or 
perhaps ten young people coming here to headquarters, 
preparing the substance of our mimeograph releases, 
creating a News-Monthly or working on a new publica- 
tion. And we have a social action committee that 
really puts religion into action. Just the other day a 
Unitarian boy from Dorchester, Massachusetts, came 
in to tell of what he and his group were doing to help 
alleyiate the racial tensions there. 

We are proud, but the point that I want to leave 
with you is this: Our young people are Unitarians 
already—our young people are mature already. We 
hear a great deal about the boy who goes to battle and 
becomes a man overnight. That is quite true. It is the 
first thing on which our Servicemen’s Commission 
agreed. But do not think that the boy or girl at home 
is unchanged by this calamity. They also are having 
to take increased responsibility. They cannot avoid 
it and they feel it, too. They are anxious to study, 
they are ready to fight, they want to do their part. 
The pages of this issue of the Register will tell you, 
much more clearly than I can, how youth stands today. 
I beseech you to read carefully what they have put 
down here. It is a fair sampling of the opinions of our 
young people. They are the Unitarians of tomorrow, 
today! 
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' fought our enemy and beaten him. 


“LET RUSSIA DO IT” 


By ROCKWELL KENT 


T last, two and a half years after Pearl Harbor, 
three full years since the invasion of the Soviet 
Union, America and Britain, and their allies of 

the West, with all their vast accumulation of men and 
ships and material of war, have struck. At last we 
have taken on ourselves our huge, full share of a war 
that, whether it was being fought in Russia, Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, France or Africa, we have known 
from the beginning to be a war for the preservation of 
the very soul of our civilization. Since the last soldier 
of the United Nations was annihilated, beaten into 
submission, or driven from Western Europe, the Soviet 
Union, almost alone, has fought our enemy. Their 
country invaded, their richest territory overrun, their 
greatest industrial centers annihilated, millions of their 
people slaughtered or driven into slavery, they have 
The debt that 
mankind everywhere in the whole world owes, and for- 
ever will owe, the people of the Soviet Union can never 
be repaid. Yet the will to repay that debt, to repay 
it, if need be, im sacrifice of blood and wealth, and 
through enduring friendship, shall persist. 

In the early morning of June 6, the fleet of the 
United Nations convoyed to the shores of France our 
first installment on our debt. For the men who have 
been waiting months and years to fight, for the work- 
ers of America who have been providing them with 


the munitions of war, for the mothers and fathers, and 
brothers and sisters, and wives and sweethearts, of the 
men we say: “Thank God. We have begun.” 

Yet there are those in America who, throughout 
these war years, have thanked God we hadn’t and, in 
pretense.of humanity, urged and prayed that we never 
would. “Sit tight, Americans, Canadians and British,” 
they have said. “Lay down your arms, Free French, 
Free Belgians, Free Danes and Norwegians. Sit tight. 
Don’t risk your lives. Don’t have the blood of Ger- 
mans on your hands. Let Russians do it.” 

There are among us those who—however mis- 
takenly in the eyes of most of us—are true humanitar- 
ians and pacifists. Above all issues of right and wrong, 
of liberty or bondage for mankind, they value human 
life and hold it sacred. We disagree with them. We 
may find it necessary, for the furtherance of the victory 
upon which we are determined, to suppress their opin- 
ions or confine them to prison. Yet we may respect 
them for their integrity. But for those who would 
buy their freedom—the freedom of Americans and of, 
perhaps, the British, and the Belgians and the Dutch, 
and even of the Germans—at the cost of Russian lives, 
we have no respect. They are not humanitarians, not 
lovers of mankind. They are people without integrity. 
Their pretense to a conscience is a sham; their tears— 
these people weep—are false. They are purveyors of 
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counterfeit emotion. 
place of the world. 
To the sniveling hypocrisy and shameful cowardice 
of these, the people and the armies of the United 
Nations have now given the answer. To the one single 
purpose of victory through the annihilation of our 


They are fakers in the market 


visible congregation that sits in the pews, and 

the absent congregation designated by stars on a 
service flag or on a roll of honor. It is expected that 
the stars will some day come to life again and take their 
places in the pews after the cause for which they are 
honored has passed beyond the armed stage. Then the 
two congregations will again be one. Young men and 
women will put away the attributes of the soldier’s life 
and countless others will cease the manufacture of 
implements of war and turn to peaceful pursuits. They 
will join hands and sit in the same pews. But though 
they will once again unite in one congregation, it will 
not be the old congregation. 
wrung from awful years of toil and hardship, cemented 
by the patience only the soldier and the seaman know, 
sweat such as only the long hours of defense work can 
bring, and the restlessness of a generation who grew 
in one world and matured in another—these will make 
it hard for the congregation they will be to be recon- 
ciled with the congregation they were. 

They will come back, most of them, and they will 
make their ways to the churches, because they have 
learned that the church can be “all things to all people.” 
They have found that the church is “no respecter of 
persons.” Wherever they have been they have found 
that the church has been represented by the chaplain, 
and that through his office action can be expedited, 
advice can be had, competent counsel found, assistance 
in making personal and family adjustments secured— 
and most of all they have found in him a friend. The 
chaplains have been building up a legacy of good will 
for the church back home, and the church must be 
prepared to inherit its fruits. It must prepare now, for 
after they return it will be too late. The church that 
is asleep when the ex-soldier knocks will miss him not 
once but thereafter, for whatever else the soldier has 
learned he has come to respect and expect competence. 
He will expect his church to function with the efficiency 
of the army, which is setting the goal high indeed. 

But these young people will come to the church 
because they need assistance and counsel. Some of it 
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[visite our churches have two congregations: the 


Time and experience 


enemy, our men who have landed on the continent of. 
Europe are committed. It is time that here at home, 
in utter loyalty to them and to our cause, we com- 
mitted ourselves with equal finality to their support; 
and, toward that commitment, stopped the mouth of 
every disruptionist. ; 


© 2 WHEN THE BATTLEFLAGS 
ARE FURLED 


By GEORGE N. MARSHALL 
Lieutenant, Chaplains Corps, U. 8. Army 


will be a very practical type of assistance and some of 
it will be a very deep and fundamental kind of counsel. 

Some whose schooling was interrupted will need 
counsel. Some who have never worked except in 
uniform will need help. Some who did not have family 
obligations will have to settle down to the job of being 
husband and provider. Some will need help in reaching 
the proper government agencies for the just solution of 
more particular problems. 

There will be a more personalized type of help some 
will need. The restlessness of war years will have left 
a stain to be removed. There will be problems of adjust- 
ment to a home town shrunken by the broadening expe- 
riences of global warfare. There will be puzzles to 
work out due to the conflict between old and new 
friends. Some who have been away will have changed, 
but also some will come back to find those at home 
have changed, and out of the malleable materials of 
human nature a new life and adjustment must be 
forged. It is to the chaplain in the armed forces they 
turn for help in such instances; it would be strange if 
they did not turn to the church when they return. 

Some have had vital religious experiences and a deep 
sense of spiritual growth which will lead them to coun- 
sel with their ministers and to plunge into church work. 
The religious life of the church must be as courageous as 
the conditions under which they found their spiritual 
depths, if it is to suffice. A partially invalided airman - 
from an overseas area, in telling me of his religious expe- 
riences during combat, added: “I’d give up my right 
arm rather than the experiences I went through.” The 
religious depths of such men may well be the greatest 
inheritance of the church in our day. It makes clear 
the understanding of the great martyrs who found easy 
the sacrifice of the body for the holding fast of spiritual 
truths. 

Much of the work with this war-experienced gen- 
eration may be accomplished in the established modes 
of church life: the religious and counseling ministry. 
Hence it is imperative that the clergy be prepared for 
and equal to a more comprehensive counselling expe- 
rience than has been demanded of most of them before. 


And it is essential that our religious life be set in order, 
that the debris be cleared away and our liberal church 
reach the spiritual heights inherent in the tradition that 
has been maturing amongst us. A weak and diluted 
religion will not suffice for men who have faced reality 
in its ultimate austerity; no compromised religion, no 
patch-quilt service, no timid voice will serve these men. 

Beyond this fundamental ministry of the churches, 
however, must lie a further program for these men. 
They have been out of civilian life, or under abnormal 
conditions, so long that there will be a slow process of 
readjustment to a society restored to peace. A sane 
and balanced social life must be theirs. The church 
can help by offering its resources and broadening its 
program so as to furnish opportunities for experienced 
social living. The old high-school youth groups will 
absorb some, but many will look to the churches expect- 
ing something more than the old programs after battle- 
field or war factory experiences. A new youth program 
on an older level should be launched in the churches, 
and A.U.Y is already preparing material. There will 
_ be problems of social thinking that belong to this gen- 
eration, and there should be opportunities for social 
action to carry out in practice their conclusions. The 
struggle for democracy must be carried forward and 
the citizen-soldier and munitions-maker should strive 
in peace for the goals they struggled in war to save. 
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There are no great problems of personality and 
maladjustment that will work havoc with the war- 
experienced youth of our land, but there are numerous 
minor problems created by distance and time and loss 
of continuity that require a slow groping back to the 
established roads. Together, in a more realistic, mature 
youth program they can find their own way. There will 
be some badly scarred individuals and upset personali- 
ties to deal with, but the vast preponderance of our 
youth will be healthy-minded and _healthy-bodied, 
requiring time and activity and confidence only, and 
we must plan for these. During the last quarter- 
century the youth program has been gradually growing 
in importance; after the war it will achieve its greatest 
outreach in a new and more mature youth movement. 

This chaplain recently went to a new base that had 
lacked a chaplain. He was impressed by the number 
of enlisted men who stopped him to say “Glad to see 
you.” Several days later a sergeant came up and said: 
“Sir, you weren’t on the field two hours before every 
man knew it, and every one felt better to know we 
had a chaplain of our own.” That stray remark, which 
the mere presence of a chaplain could bring forth, holds 
portents for a church that will be prepared when they 
reach home. Out of the war experience is coming a 
new confidence in the church on the part of a generation 
that might never have known it but for the battle. 


THE UNITARIAN MINISTRY 


By JACK MENDELSOHN, JR. 


my life I quite naturally feel a burden of respon- 

sibility that cannot be satisfied by any halfhearted 
efforts. When I consider that my purpose is to justify 
my own course so that it, in turn, may fire the imagina- 
tion of other young men of a “mind like unto mine,” 
then that sense of responsibility becomes proportion- 
ately greater. 

Frankly, I want very badly to “sell” the ideas that 
are set forth in this article. If these words could be 
the means of inducing even one young fellow to realize 
he had the qualifications for the Unitarian ministry, 
and to take the necessary steps for launching himself 
into such a career, then the effort spent in writing them 
and printing them would be handsomely rewarded. 

Right here I take the opportunity of protesting 
vigorously against the situation that makes young 


[: attempting to justify one of the major choices of 


men the exclusive subjects of this article. Strange as 


it may seem, in the face of our much vaunted liberal- 
ism, the bulk of Unitarian congregations still view the 
prospect of women in the pulpit with much the same 
sense of horror attributed to elderly maiden ladies 
who imagine “bogey-men” ta be under the stairs. With 
few exceptions, women just are not allowed in our 
pulpits, and there is a disgraceful amount of stark 
terror at the prospect that some day they might be 
~ countenanced there. 


Why am I going to be a Unitarian minister? A 
facile answer to that question would be to say that 
when I was in New York City a number of years ago, 
I heard Dr. John Haynes Holmes preach on several 
successive Sundays. If you don’t understand why that 
experience would push a man toward the liberal min- 
istry, then you are either sold on some other means of 
justifying your existence, or you have never heard 
Dr. Holmes preach. However, the whole matter goes 
much deeper. For instance, are you impressed in a 
major way with the fact that socially, politically, 
economically and spiritually things simply are not 


Mr. Mendelsohn, a stu- 
dent at the Harvard Di- 
vinity School, is also 
acting »minister for The 
First Parish in Brewster, 
Massachusetts. 
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what they should be in this world of ours? Do you 
enjoy torrid “bull-sessions” in which you can begin to 
see through the smoke of discussion that what is really 
lacking in this world is some foundation of sustaining 
idealism? Are you ever affected inwardly and emo- 
tionally by the fact that so many of the adults with 
whom you come in contact seem scatterbrained in 
their thinking, weak and shifting in their convictions, 
utterly without the ballast of assuredness? Has it 
ever occurred to you that the Unitarian church, 
through its liberal, vitalizing and healing ministry, can 
alter the lives of such people and give them something 
wonderfully substantial on which to build new and 
stalwart convictions? Have you ever heard a young- 
ster yell “Kike” or “Nigger” at another youngster in 
the street and wondered why something couldn’t be 
done about dissolving such sordidness out of tiny 
minds? 


I could go on and on with these questions, but per- 
haps you can already see where they are leading. In 
the last stages of my high-school career, and through 
four years of college, I was increasingly impressed by 
the implications of these and dozens of similar ques- 
tions. With that background of concern that can 
become so obsessive in post-adolescent years, I ran 
directly into several major influences such as Dr. 
Holmes, the American Friends Service Committee and 
the writings of leading Unitarians. During a period 
of theological “shopping about” I looked long and 
hard at orthodox, evangelical Protestantism but 
turned in disgust from its apparent lack of faith in 
man’s nature and ability. Before me there loomed the 
Unitarian Fellowship, which, for all its shackles of 
New: England traditionalism and “best-family-ness,” 
was a fellowship that granted freedom to its ministers 
and vowed deep faith in the moral competence and 
progress of humankind. My shopping ceased. I knew 
that I wanted to be a Unitarian minister. 


Why? Because I could see in such ministry a 
vehicle for contributing my bit to the solution of the 
political, religious, social and economic problems bur- 
dening my soul and the souls of my fellow beings. I 
could see, in my function as a preacher and leader of 
worship, the opportunity to carry forth the wonderful 
work of religious pioneering that characterized the 
Unitarian denomination. I could see in my close 
association with the lives of people the pathway to- 
ward deepening my own religious experience and, in 
turn, making smoother the rough spiritual roads in 
the lives of others. I could see in my function as an 
educator an unequalled opportunity to strike radically 
at the roots of the social tensions that make such 
things as racial prejudices possible. I could see that 
on the basis of my own progressing character I could 
attain some measure of ethical leadership in the com- 
munity I served, and thus make some contribution 
by precept and example to the moral life and thought 
of that community. 

All these things may or may not constitute a 
“call” to the ministry in the narrowly orthodox sense, 
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but to me they were irresistible beckonings. It is my 
conviction that some such compulsion must be a 


factor in any meaningful decision to assume the respon- 


sibilities of the Unitarian ministry. 

If some such “beckonings” seem in any way bind- 
ing upon you, then by all means take every possible 
step to find your way into the Unitarian ministry. 
The academic trainings is long, difficult, but tre- 
mendously satisfying. For full details, write at once to 
the Department of the Ministry, American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachu- 
setts. At the present time Selective Service Head- 
quarters is allowing young men exemption if, before 
their draft call at the age of eighteen, they present 
convincing evidence: of a sincere desire to train for 
the Protestant ministry. For information on the V12 
Naval Chaplains Training Program, contact your 
nearest naval enlistment center. 

Someone has said, “Only the discharge of the 
duties of the heart can really console the heart.” If 
your heart is laden with genuine concerns for the 
welfare, happiness, security and freedom of your fellow 
beings; if, in all humility, you feel yourself qualified 
to spend your life dealing with these concerns with 
the weapon of liberal religion, then do not waste 
another moment—look into the possibilities of “dis- 
charging the duties of your heart” in the profession of 
the Unitarian ministry. 


THE soldier‘s fight is 
against another soldier 
carrying a gun. And 
can’t we understand that 
our civilian battle must 
be against principalities 
and powers? Our men 
fight an external foeman 

. it must be our part 
te search out, expose to 
light and destroy, those 
philosophies, those ways 
of wrong thinking, which 
are only abstractions now, 
only whisperings, only 
dirty little mimeographed 
sheets passed slyly from 
hand to hand. But unless 
this thing is stopped, it 
can translate itself imto 
haranguing on Lafayette Mall, fisticuffs and blood-letting. 
Something worse... . : 

As an American I must believe that in the eyes of God 
who made us, every man, without regard to his bank 
balance, or lack of one, without regard to the shape of his 
nose or the pigmentation of his skin, is entitled to an 
impartial respect on the basis of character. ... As an 
American, I’ve got to believe and practice that a man is. 
entitled to take his legitimate recreation wherever recrea- 
tion is allowed, that. he’s entitled to live wherever houses 
are for rent or for sale, that he has a right to whatever 
job his talents fit him to hold, that he has an unassailable 
right to receive the full remuneration that job calls for. 


JOHN 8S. SEXTON 


—————_ » 


Editor, The Pilot 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Boston 


(From an address at memorial mass in Fenway Park, May 
28, 1944) J 


WIN THE WAR ON THE HOME FRONT 


By MURIEL B. SMITH 


A message to Unitarian youth from the star of “Carmen Jones” 


Muriel Smith, who sings the 
title role in Broadway's 
success, “Carmen Jones,” 
which has already run 236 
performances. Those un- 
able to see her at the 
Broadway Theatre can hear 
her singing in the newly re- 
leased Decca album, “Car- 
men Jones.” 


could be handled more adroitly by someone with 
far more experience. However, the purpose is 
to find out just what, and how, America’s youth are 
thinking. I shall attempt to show what our dreams 
are, and how we propose making them part of reality. 
As the inexperienced portion of America’s “think- 
ing machine” we have drawn up our own plans for 
adjusting existing conditions to our democratic code 
of life. Now is a most opportune time to test some 
of those plans. We would not be so presumptuous as 
to experiment without the guidance of individuals and 
organizations willing to sponsor a group of young 
Americans, ambitious for the security of their country’s 
future. i 
It rests with the youth to prepare themselves for 
such a possibility. There is one instrument that will 
prepare us more speedily than any other; it is a lasting 
institution, more vital now than at any other period 
in history, more vital even than the scrap drives for 
wastepaper and fats and metal, in which young people 
have taken such an active part. It is education— 
real education for all young people! This will give 
America the right to hold her head high and say, “I 
am the torch of liberty. Here true democracy prevails,” 
Many of the injustices our minorities have been 
made to suffer come, not from books, but by word of 
mouth. They are the work of past generations. So, 
you see it is the parents of the future in whom we 
must instill the nucleus of new thought. Men are born 
in like manner; let them be educated so and be given 
the opportunity to prove that man’s capabilities for 
performing his duties are based on his preparation— 
not on his credo or his color or the shape of his nose. 
The importance of education for everyone may 
well take on the form of an obligation. People should 
be made to feel that they owe a debt to someone and 


T= subject I have been asked to embark upon 


' principal cities. 


that education is the only means of restitution. It is 
a responsibility not only to ourselves, but to all who 
have gone before and will come after us. America’s 
youth can see to it that there are no slackers in the 
system. This is how we may help to win the war on 
the home front. We need to have more discussion 
groups in our churches, our schools and our homes. 
We must come to regard the subject as a bounden 
duty and service. 

Think of our boys overseas and the lives that 
might have been spared had the need of education 
been given a world interpretation. We cannot have 
them return to find their homes in the same turmoil 
they left behind. It would be something akin to 
what they had just finished abroad. There is no need 
to try to hide anything from them. If conditions 
have not improved, they will recognize that fact 
immediately. 

They expect us to be cleaning up the home front 
and “by all that’s good and great” we must be able to 
show them results. 

There will be some confusion in your discussion 
groups at first. That is to be expected and that is 
where those with more experience will be called upon 
to lend a hand. They have profited by errors made in 
their youth. By adhering to the valuable advice they 
may offer us, we may avoid those pitfalls, thus saving 
time that would otherwise be wasted or lost. 

To give you an actual illustration of what may 
be accomplished, permit me to speak of my own pro- 
fession in the theatre. The theatre is an educational 
institution in itself. One learns about laughter and 
tears; diplomacy; great plays; great music; great 
people and their accomplishments. The social element, 
being much broader than in other walks of life, tends 
toward: a closer union between people of all races. 
It is this union between forces that we are attempting 
to make felt in other fields. 

The young people in the theatrical world today are 
aware of the turn of events, and in the majority of 
cases one will find them prepared to meet the challenge 
of changing conditions. We want to convey our results 
to others and impress upon them the importance of 
carrying the challenge to more remote places than our 
After we have set the example here 
in America, then we may feel that we are in a position 
to challenge the youth of other countries who will 
sorely need such encouragement after the war. 

In closing, I can only repeat: education for all 
Americans, which heretofore has been treated far too 
lightly, may prove the salvation of the generation to 
come, and, we hope, make our America, that is so 
wonderful already, a far better place in which to live. 
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IS MY RELIGION “ON THE BEAM” ? 


The prize-winning essays by Unitarian young. people 


FIRST PRIZE --- COLLEGE DIVISION 


By MARY L. GRIBBEN 
Richmond, Virginia 


S my religion “on the beam”? If “on the beam” 
| means that Unitarianism has hit on the formula 
that can unerringly keep us living the “good life” 
by taking its component parts regularly in the proper 
proportions, then my answer is an emphatic “No”! 
Unitarianism is not a doctor’s prescription to cure the 
ills of individuals or society, nor is it a chemist’s formula 
which will turn everything to gold, or more applicably, 
to good. 

On the other hand, if “on the beam” means that 
Unitarianism is a mixture of many qualities, tangible 
and intangible, that must be tempered by the personal- 
ity of the individual and by the character of the society 
in which he lives; a mixture that can, if the individual 
applies himself seriously to discovering the best propor- 
tions of these qualities, aid him in working out his own 
“good life,” and also benefit society, then I will answer 
“Yes,” for to me that is what Unitarianism is—a work- 
ing religion, an active religion, and a thinking religion. 

This term “on the beam” is a general one, broad in 
its scope and in the ideas it brings to one’s mind; it can 
be divided into many phases for the sake of clarity. 
The phases I have chosen to discuss are these: Is 
Unitarianism “on the beam” for me personally? Is it 
“on the beam” for the other Unitarians who hold such 
a variety of beliefs? Is it “on the beam” as a useful 
function of society? Is my own church “on the beam” 
in its community? Is Unitarianism “on the beam” in 
its efforts toward a better world? 

In order to discuss this subject adequately, it is 
necessary to have a set of criteria by which to measure 
the extent of “on the beam”-ness in each of the fore- 
going categories. The Vanguard Club of the First 
Unitarian Church of Richmond, Virginia, a young 
people’s organization for those of college age and over, 
spent several meetings this winter working out its own 
statement of the purpose of Unitarianism. The corol- 
lary sub-purposes and the minimum beliefs that sup- 


port the purpose were also stated. These were ex-. 


pressed in the belief that they described Unitarianism 
everywhere, not solely in Richmond. I think that they 
can very satisfactorily be used as criteria. The main 
purpose and sub-purposes are as follows: 

“The purpose of the Unitarian Fellowship is the 
progressive transformation of individual character and 
social life by seeking and utilizing truth and in accord- 
ance with the growing vision of mankind: (1) to in- 
crease human freedom—political, moral, economic, reli- 
gious; (2) to do away with conflicts within society; 
(3) to improve human knowledge and vision; (4) to 
co-operate with other groups heading in the same 
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direction on as large and broad a scale as possible; (5) 
to enrich the social life of individuals; (6) to provide 
such religious ceremonies as are consistent with the 
sentiments of the individuals involved; (7) to help 
individuals achieve a sound and durable philosophy; 
(8) to help individuals achieve an emotional expe- 
rience that uplifts and inspires; (9) to motivate indi- 
viduals to effective. impact on society.” 

The Unitarian church has a long record of work 
toward this goal; out of my own experience in this 
religion—a period of little over one year—I shall cite 
some examples. 


1. How can a religion help to increase human free- 
dom? Unitarianism has found many ways, and is using 
them. One way is to convince every Unitarian of the 
value of this ideal of freedom, and to motivate each to 
individual action. This is being done by the ministers 
according to their own principles, and according to the 
local and world-wide issues involved. Congregations 
have been urged to fight the poll tax, to support war 
relief, to uphold the rights of labor. Another way is to 
spread information concerning these issues, as is done 
both by word of mouth and by publications. Yet 
another is to give support to local movements toward 
freedom, as individuals and as an organization. Another 
way is the way of the Unitarian Service Committee, 
which has done so much valuable work aiding refugees. 

2. The purpose of doing away with conflicts within 
society may seem too large an aim for as small a group 
as the Unitarian Fellowship. There are ways, how- 
ever, by which our church is helping. Of great im- 
portance are the study groups and discussions among 
our church organizations, aiming toward a better under- 
standing of other nations and our relations with them, 
and toward a better understanding of certain groups 
within our own country, i.e., Negroes, Jewish groups, 
labor, and so forth. As an organization, Unitarianism 
stands firmly behind co-operation with other nations 
for permanent peace, and fights valiantly against racial 
discrimination at home. 

3. Human knowledge and vision must constantly 
improve in order for the human race to advance. Each 
individual Unitarian is an example of our church’s belief 
in this, for each must find for himself his own phi- 
losophy, his own beliefs, and the precepts he would 
follow; this obliges each to study life. Unitarian organ- 
izations, too, aid their members in their quests. A 
good example is the enthusiastic review of the pamphlet, 
Races of Man that appeared recently in the News- 
Monthly published by American Unitarian Youth. 

4. Examples of Unitarian groups’ co-operating with 
other groups with similar aims are numerous. A.U.Y. 
is co-operating with approximately fifty other youth 
groups in the national council known as “American 


Youth for a Free World.” The Buffalo, New York, 
Unitarian church last Thanksgiving held a joint service 
with other liberal religious groups in the city. The Van- 
guard Club of Richmond is at present working with 
various youth organizations of all creeds, nationalities, 
and races to organize a youth council for the city. This 
movement began with a meeting called by representa- 
tives of the Vanguard Club. 


5. On the subject of the enrichment of social life of 
individuals, I can speak only for my church, but I am 
sure that it is representative in its program. Its organ- 
izations, which meet for social as well as business and 
educational purposes, include the Women’s Alliance, 
the Men’s Club, the Couples’ Club, the Vanguard Club, 
and the Unitarian Men’s Down-town Luncheon Club. 
Not an imposing list, but one quite adequate for the 
needs of a small church. The needs of servicemen are 
taken into consideration, also; there are monthly square 
dances, and a committee to ensure that visiting service- 
men are taken into homes for Sunday dinner. 


6. It is the function of any church to perform 
religious ceremonies such as marriages, christenings and 
funeral services. The Unitarian way is unique, how- 
ever, in trying to make these ceremonies consistent with 
the tastes of the individuals affected by them. I have 
read several marriage services that have been performed 
by Mr. MacKinnon here in Richmond. Their simplic- 
ity and appropriateness impressed me greatly; each was 
written especially for the particular couple by Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon, with their help. 


7. The very wording of the next purpose marks it 
as belonging to liberalism: “To help individuals achieve 
a sound and durable philosophy.” Other churches pre- 
sent their philosophies ready-made; one must choose 
between acceptance, unexpressed disapproval, or 
ostracism by the group. Unitarians are encouraged in 
many ways to seek and find the philosophies that suit 
them. The very spirit of the church, the apparent 
differences of belief and philosophy between members, 
between member and minister, and among the ministers 
themselves, are all incentives to the individual search. 

8. Emotional experiences are intensely personal 
matters, so of course I cannot say exactly how Unitar- 
ianism has entered into the emotional lives of any 
persons. Yet our services give inspiration in the way of 
hymns, songs, readings and sermons; many pamphlets 
are published with inspirational and uplifting messages 
of great value; and the example of the work, both 
religious and social, of Unitarian ministers and laymen 
must be a constant source of inspiration to others. I, 
as a convert to this religion, can truly say that the 
discovery of a liberal religious organization was the 
gréatest emotional experience of my life. 

9. It is easy to point out Unitarians who have been, 
and are now, outstanding in their impact for good on 
society. I might mention two who are active in pres- 
ent-day affairs: Rev. Leon M. Birkhead, of “Friends 
of Democracy,” and United States Senator Harold H. 
Burton. We all know the illustrious examples in the 

past. Naturally it is difficult to say whether Unitarian- 


ism has been the motivating force for these people, or 
whether their identification with this church has been 
the outcome of their searching minds. To speak again 
of the Richmond Unitarian church, I should like to 
mention its Social Problems Committee, which inves- 
tigates and reports on current problems. The reports 
go to all the church members, who might otherwise not 
have the time to inform themselves on vital issues. 
We of the Vanguard Club are well aware that our 
religion has motivated us at least to attempt an impact 
on society. This attempt is our work toward the 
formation of a youth council in Richmond. 

Thus far I have not mentioned beliefs, because to 
me purpose outweighs belief in importance in anyone’s 
religion. Nevertheless, there are certain beliefs that 
contribute to, and support the carrying out of, the 
purposes. These the Vanguard Club has also stated, 

They are as follows: “(1) faith in human life, a 
belief that it can be elevated and ennobled; (2) the 
belief that human nature has potentialities that respond 
to human improvement; (3) belief in an orderly and 
reliable universe which can be relied upon; (4) belief 
that human choice and human decision are real, that 
they have an effect on human life; (5) belief that the 
values intimated in elevating and ennobling the quali- 
ties of human life are real and supreme values, worth 
struggling for.” 

It may be said that Unitarianism and Unitarians 
could do more to fulfill the afore-mentioned purposes. 
Yes, more could be done, and more will be done! Our 
religion is a growing one; it reaches into more and more 
fields in its work; more and more liberals are realizing 
that here is a nondogmatic, active, thinking religion. 
Youth is growing up to a well-established tradition of 
freedom, democracy and thoughtful action. We young 
people have a job to do in building a better world after 
this war; our religion is “on the beam” now in preparing 
us for it, and it will continue to be so by actively help- 
ing us then. 


FIRST PRIZE, HIGH-SCHOOL 
DIVISION 


By MARIAN F. JONES 


Santa Barbara, California—15 years 


S my religion “on the beam”? Yes, it is. For the 
| most part it is. Perhaps I might say my religion 

is a beam, a beam in the larger light made of the 
highest achievements of man. Why? Well, let us see. 

First of all, what is my religion? What does it 
symbolize? What does it mean to me? 

My religion does not mean any one set of state- 
ments of belief, not blind faith in any one book, not 
traditional, unchanging ideas about God and man. No, 
it means something broader and more enduring. It 
means an attitude, a way of life, an honest seeking 
for the truth, the joy of finding the good in your fellow 
men regardless of their color, station or beliefs. It 
means reasons, self-control and tolerance in human 
relationships. It is an “open” religion, one that wel- 
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Marian Frances 
Jones, of Santa 
Barbara, California 


comes all men and respects them according to their 
worth as individuals, that concerns itself with improv- 
ing this world, not with preparing men’s souls in hopes 
of a better one. It means to me a carrying through of 
the principles upon which this nation was founded: 
equality, individual freedom, personal responsibility, 
rule by the will of the people. 

Such observances, of course, need concrete proof. 

I said that my religion was an attitude. When a 
young person starts growing up, he begins to form his 
personal set of values and principles. The church can 
be very helpful or very harmful in trying to aid him. 
Some religions have ready, patent, unsatisfactory an- 
swers for everyone’s doubts and questions. These can 
do no lasting good. The thing our church does is to 
teach a liberal attitude, or a reasonable way of looking 
at, or thinking about, any problem: learn all the facts, 
consider all, rejecting the false and retaining the good; 
and use common sense, honestly seeking for the truth. 
This attitude has helped me greatly so far, and I know 
always will. 

I mentioned that my church carried through the 
ideals upon which this country was founded: equality 
and rule by the will of the people. Democracy in the 
church is as important as democracy in a nation or a 
world. In the Unitarian church every member votes 
for his representatives and officials. Members also 
have influence over the choice of their minister. In the 
junior church there is a junior council made up of 
elected representatives from all the classes. This body 
decides the affairs, financial and social, of the junior 
church, and passes legislation for improvement. It is 
presided over by a representative for the senior staff. 
It is good experience for the children to learn how a 
democracy works, and to feel that they run their junior 
church group. 

If there is a working democracy in the church, 
everyone learns to accept responsibility. By the time 
the young people reach high school most of them have 
been in the junior council, have held an office in an 
Alliance group or A.U.Y. and have helped with church 
projects. They gladly accept responsibility, all con- 
sidering it a natural part of any working group. When 
they go out into the larger democracy of America, they 
accept the responsibilities of being citizens, as they 
had learned to do in their church. 

I also spoke of tolerance. This is especially im- 
portant in wartime with the Japanese problem. Re- 
cently our junior church children brought gifts to send 


for Christmas to the Japanese children in a West Coast 
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‘concentration camp. We had letters, and many of the 


children are now carrying on a correspondence. None - 
have ill feeling against the Japanese in these camps, 
and work of this kind is interesting them in the prob- 
lems and situation of these people. Many A.U-Y. 
groups have held joint meetings, inviting a Negro 
young people’s group, a Jewish group, or some other. 
They, too, are spreading social tolerance. 


My religion also believes in individual freedom. 
There is freedom of thought and freedom of sugges- 
tions and criticisms. Also there is freedom of worship. 
It may sound odd to say we have freedom of worship 
in a church. However, some churches are essentially 
autocratic in their program and creed; there people 
have to believe certain things about God, Jesus, and 
all religion before they may become members and 
participate in church activities. No Unitarian believes 
exactly the same as any other, but we all do believe in 
a liberal attitude to arrive at our decision. 

One especially important freedom I found might be 
termed “freedom of joining.” I will explain. 


During all my years in the junior church I was free 
to read any religious books I chose. One class made 
a study of other religions, Mohammedanism, Hinduism, 
etc. We visited other churches in the community, 
studying the beliefs of the Presbyterians, Christian 
Scientists, Episcopalians and others. There was no 
influencing discussion beforehand, but free exchange 
of ideas afterwards. I compared other beliefs with 
Unitarianism. Through sermons, A.U.Y., school 
friends, and church activities I gathered all sorts of 
religious views. Finally, of my own free will, I joined 
the church. The decision had come voluntarily, out of 
much thinking and debating. Having decided by 
myself I knew I could uphold my religion undoubt- 


ingly. 


The senior church broadened my view. In the 
junior church we had done things for the community. 


In our A.U.Y. group we studied other countries, 
their religions, customs and importance. However, after 
joining the senior church I developed a deeper concern 
for helping my brothers everywhere. 


I shall show some examples of this. Just recently 
there was a sermon called “A Glimpse into the Future.” 
Telling of the hatred some had for Japanese Ameri- 
cans, the point was that the problem is here. Let’s 
face it with a spirit of consideration and respect, judg- 
ing the individual instead of a whole race. Another 
sermon stressed the need for plain good manners. Once 
when the American government donated some money 
to the improvement of Chinese living conditions, a 
Chinese philosopher remarked that good manners would 
do much more toward universal good will than benevo- 
lently donating money. I couldn’t go over to China, 
but I did try better manners at home, and the results 
gave happiness to me and my family. 


Many of our sermons discuss problems we will 
have to face in postwar planning; one such was a series 
dealing with parts of Walter Lippmann’s book, U. S. 
Foreign Policy. Lately much literature has been sent 


out by Boston headquarters clarifying various domestic 
and foreign issues in connection with religion. 

The work of the Alliance branches proves how these 
ideals may successfully be carried through in practical 
action. I give some examples. 

The Senior and Junior Alliances have a project 
called Friendly Links. This group establishes corre- 
spondence with similar groups in other parts of this 
country, as well as in other parts of the world. Just 
recently we on the West Coast received a request for 
correspondence from a group in Washington, D. C. 
Three thousand miles makes a lot of difference, and I 
am sure this correspondence will prove interesting to all 
the girls. The Appeals Committee helps small villages 
or groups of people in out-of-the-way places who seek 
spiritual comfort and who can’t establish a Unitarian 
church because of lack of funds. 

- Our Unitarian groups have not failed to meet the 
challenge of the war. They are doing vital work both 
at home and abroad. The branch doing the most work 
of this kind is the Unitarian Service Committee. The 
Home Service Division of this group is encouraging 
child care centers in the churches of towns crowded 
with war workers; centers for servicemen also are estab- 
lished in some places. Help has been given to Japanese 
Americans with their relocation. 

However, we are not helping just at home. In the 
work abroad the Unitarian Service Committee tries to 
reach those who have few to help them, and who have 
no contact with their homeland. In North Africa this 
committee’s work has helped thousands of refugees. 
Dr. Schweitzer’s magnificent medical mission in French 


CAMPUS IN GERMANY 


Intolerable 

The hushed silence 

Of still bodies 

Curved flung arms, jet hair, 
Unwrinkled skin. 


Unforgettable 

The staggered hush 
Unnatural death: 
The finished canvas 
Violently torn. 


Deathbed 

Of aged and sick: 

Death comes invincible, 
Releasing and all 

Is shadeless and ynmoving. 


Morning beauty 

Of youth victorious 

(Death comes, the vanquished) 
Lies silent and still 

Their glory singing. 

Intolerable 

; The shadeless and unmoving. 

2 The thought, the essence, perfume 


Equatorial Africa has done great good, In the Middle 
East the Service Committee is supporting various rest 
houses for all troops—American, British, Australian, 
Canadian, Czech, French, Greek, Polish and South 
African. These help unite our allied fighting men. 
Moral, material and medical help is being given to the 
swarms of refugees that have fled from occupied coun- 
tries to Switzerland. Headquarters in Lisbon arranged 
passage for countless refugees, and maintains contact 
with overseas consulates. 

Thus far I have tried to show how my religion is 
effectively at work in the church, community and 
nation. However, there is one side yet to be dealt with. 
That is the faults of Unitarianism, what we can do 
about them, and the challenges facing liberal religion 
today. 

One fault is that many liberals use their freedom 
of thought to reach some wise conclusion, and then 
proceed to do exactly nothing about it. There is no 
use being broad-minded if you do nothing about it. If 
we could only carry through more of our “preaching” 
in helpful action, liberals would have much more influ- 
ence. 

Another fault that is less common, but nevertheless 
there, is that some liberals are inclined to “look down 
their noses” at less “enlightened” religions. It is a 
hard thing to avoid when the truth may seem so 
obvious, and others seem so blind. Yet, if we ever 
want a brotherhood of man with co-operation between 
nations or religions, we must try hard to understand the 
ways of those different from ourselves, and we might 
gain some useful help in doing so. 


Sani 


Gone. But their death 
Is life. And we shall sing. 
(Our battle is the continuation 
And our victory is theirs.) 
Eviten Kate GREEN 
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The last fault I am going to speak of is one more 
common to Unitarians in the West than to those 
nearer “home.” That is the lack of enthusiasm for 
church activities, for learning about other Unitarian 
groups, and of enthusiasm for Unitarianism itself. 
Things such as this essay contest are good thought 
provokers. But too many young people never learn 
much about Unitarianism. There should be a course 
for the junior church classes on the significance and 
activities of Unitarianism. ‘There should be no per- 
suasion to join, but just a study class. There cer- 
tainly would be more active participation in the 
Unitarian church if this were done. 

So much for faults. 

There always has been a group of people, many 
of them scientifically minded, who are skeptical of 
religion. Literal belief in the Bible and the creeds of 
religions they know seem directly to contradict their 
theories. Most of them feel that religion is something 
separate and mysterious, surely having no bearing on 
practical daily living. I think we should make a special 
attempt to let these people know about Unitarianism. 
Let us try harder to reach these skeptics, and show 
them how much religion is an integral part of living. 
Now in wartime there is another group of people who 
have turned skeptic because of disillusionment in this 
world that seems dominated by force and death. 
Having turned to their orthodox religions, they hear 
ministers preach trust in God because eventually good 
will will prevail. They have turned away, some even 
doubting that there still isa God. While we Unitarians 
have trust in God, we believe in going out and doing 
something ourselves to hurry that coming world of 
good will. I believe we can bring help to this group 
_also. They will come, and hearing our sermons which 
stimulate them into doing something about the world, 
they will gradually turn their thought out from their 
own problems to the problems of others. 

The most important challenge facing the liberal 
youth of today concerns the postwar world. Liberal 
youth are the most understanding and tolerant. It is 
time now to forget differences between religions, and 
to band together in one central religious youth group 
to help in rebuilding, re-educating, and promoting 
better understanding in other countries. No single 
religion could possibly have as much influence as a 
combined group. We are all working toward a com- 
mon goal. We all want the triumph of brotherly love 
over war and hate. Being held by this important bond, 
we certainly should be able to work well together. Our 
youth groups now have some contact with young 
people in other countries, but after the war work must 
be done in all the countries that have been ravaged 
as well as in enemy countries. Youth understands 
youth better than adults understand youth. I am 
confident that the young people of America have a 
great responsibility in other countries after this war. 
But someone must start this central youth group. Let 
us make the first gesture toward this goal. We have 
nothing to lose, and a great deal to gain. Surely lib- 
eral youth cannot fail to answer this challenge. 
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TREMENDOUS ENTRANCES AND EXITS* 


I see not America only, not only Liberty’s nation but 
other nations preparing, 

I see tremendous entrances and exits, new combina- 
tions, the solidarity of races,.. . 

I see Freedom, completely arm’d and victorious and 
very haughty, with Law on one side and Peace on 
the other, 

A stupendous trio all issuing forth against the idea of 
caste; 

What historic denouements are these we so rapidly 
approach? 

I see men marching and countermarching by swift 
millions, 

I see the frontiers and boundaries of the old aristoc- 
racies broken, 

I see the landmarks of European kings removed, 

I see this day the People beginning their landmarks, 
(all others give way;) : 

Never were such sharp questions ask’d as this day, 

Never was average man, his soul, more energetic, more 
like a God, 

Lo, how he urges and urges, leaving the masses no 
FERC See. Me 

Are all nations communing? is there going to be but 
one heart to the globe? 

Is humanity forming en-masse? for lo, tyrants tremble, 
crowns grow dim, 

The earth, restive, confronts a new era. . . 


Watt WuHitMan 


SPIRITUAL PERSPECTIVE 


Keep us, O God, from that great disaster which 
comes when we enlarge our minds without strengthen- 
ing our wills, without reinforcing our souls with new 
courage and new hope adequate to the day’s need. 
Before us there may be the path that is long and that 
is difficult, but it is ours, and in the fullness of our 
strength may we follow it. And following on, not as 
those who are driven, but as those who have the inner 
light and the inner urge, may we find our true com- 
panionship in our new achievements, our great dis- 
coveries. May the things which have discouraged us 


‘seem to us irrelevant as we experience that love which 


rejoiceth in the truth, beareth all things, hopeth all 
things, and taketh no account of the evil. So may we 
be the disciples of One who proclaimed it as His 
mission not only to speak the truth but to do it, and 
Who said, “My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 


SamuEL McCuorp CrotHers 


“May 31 marked the 125th anniversary of the birth of 
Walt Whitman. To celebrate it we have selected these 
words which speak, as the Friends would say, “to our condi- 
tion.” —Tue Eprtor. ; 


THE CHURCH, YES— 


If It Is Really Progressive 


By ALFRED HENRIKSEN 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life. 
PAHESE words from a famous poem too often sum 
‘Te the position of the church in regard to press- 
ing contemporary events. The church long 
maintained that its realm was not secular but spirit- 
ual, that its duty was not to champien specific cures 
to particular problems but rather to emphasize the 
principles by which particular measures should be 
guided. 

Religion’s excuse for being is that it is a force for 
good. With this end very few people would disagree, 
but to find specific methods whereby the good or the 
bad will be effected—there religion often falls down. 
I find many people do not take any stand on current 
issues which affect the good they wish to achieve. To 
avoid clashing with definite evil, because doing so 
would be to depart from the spiritual and enter into 
the secular realm, is a foolhardy betrayal of the real 
purpose of religion. 

The church’s main concern is with the spirit or 
soul of man. Most orthodox churches, however, often 
become mystical or otherworldly in their concern with 
the spirit, and thus heap upon themselves the con- 
tempt of a people who are concerned with advancing 
into more worldly realms. 

Here is where the progressive church comes in. 
The role that it should play is that of a church that 
recognizes broad religious principles but wishes to 
take them from their more general sphere and show 
how they would guide us to act in particular instances. 

The great issue of the day, in which every one of 
us is concerned, is the present World War. For the 
churches to stand aside, to say that not the war but 
the peace is what concerns them—failing to under- 
stand that victory or defeat determines what sort of 
a peace we have—is to abandon the high principle of 
love to which they all readily give lip service. For 
how can one love humanity and yet take no concrete 
steps to free it from a slavery that so shrivels the 
soul? To work, then, for a quick and complete vic- 
tory is one of the first ways the churches can specifi- 
cally put their great principle of love into effect. 

There are many specific policies the progressive 


churches must favor if they wish to implement the 


principle of brotherhood. 

Brotherhood unites the world into one family. This 
means that the world’s inhabitants, whether white, 
yellow or black, should have equal opportunities. 
What, then, should the churches do? They should 


keep their congregations informed of current events: 


through adult education classes. In the international 


sphere they should call for the independence of colo- 
nial peoples such as those of India, if not immediately, 
then as soon as war ends. They should bring pressure 
to bear on Congress to withdraw legislation that dis- 
criminates against the nationals of China and India. 
On the domestic scene there is much they can do. The 
church can sponsor or participate in campaigns for 
interracial friendship and understanding, have speakers 
from different racial groups, back federal legislation 
and agencies favoring the abolition of discrimination, 
such as the Fair Employer’s Practice Commission. 

The progressive church, to be true to its heritage, 
must be the foe of injustice. All churches are the foes 
of injustice, theoretically, but history—and present 
events as well—teach us that the principle of opposi- 
tion to evil and actual opposition do not always go 
hand in hand. The church, professing justice, can, as 
was the case in Spain, actually pursue the unjust 
course. 

The church should question the ethical standards of 
society as well as those of individuals. The church 
should be a vehicle of truth rather than the moutk- 
piece of privilege. It is true that there is poverty and 
that there is plenty. The progressive church should 
ask the question: “Is it ethical that there should be 
poverty amid plenty?” 

Up to this point I have talked about the “progres- 
sive” churches. There are but few that fall into this 
category. Outstanding among them is the Unitarian 
church. Our group pioneered in the movement away 
from an intellectual otherworldliness. Let us once 
more lead in the movement away from the church that 
plays the role of observer, that overemphasizes the 
“long-term” view and neglects contemporary events; 
let us be pioneers for a church with a balanced empha- 
sis, a church that puts its philosophy to work in the 
workaday world. This church will say: “I don’t want 
to be a watcher; I want to be a worker. I don’t want 
to sit by the side of the road; I want to be a traveller 
on the highway of life.” 


“The Meaning of the War,” by Joseph E. Davies, 
The Christian Register, April, 1944, reprinted in 


Reader's Scope, July, 1944. Scope is a new liberal 
monthly digest type of magazine recommended to all 
readers of the Register. 
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Minister to Students: 


Essential Worker 
By MAX D. GAEBLER 


Minister to Students in Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ference of Unitarian churches, the secretary, Dr. 

Edwin Broome, Jr., of Belmont, Massachusetts, 
presented a report on the matter of “converts” as 
against “born Unitarians” in our churches. According 
to this report, only 18 per cent of those who are 
brought up in our Unitarian churches ultimately be- 
come church members. About four out of every five 
people who start out as Unitarians end up either in 
pure secularism or else in more conservative churches. 
The majority of our churches depend largely on “con- 
verts” rather than upon “born Unitarians.” Thus our 
churches seem to provide a sort of religious funnel, 
losing old members and gaining new recruits in a 
constant stream. 

This situation suggests many questions, the answers 
to which will be of the greatest importance for the 
future health of our denomination. But what is of 
prime interest for our present purpose is Dr. Broome’s 
further statement that the critical age group is from 
eighteen to twenty-five. It is among the student popu- 
lation of America that we are now both gaining and 
losing most rapidly. 

It is easy to understand why this should be the 
critical age group. It is the time when youths become 
adults, when they reassess critically all the elements 
in their background in the light of new standards 
and a greater objectivity. And a church, like every- 
thing else, must be able to meet the test if it is to hold 
or win the allegiance of students. 

This allegiance we must gain. The whole future of 
our denomination depends upon it. A few years ago 
the letterhead of the Ministry to Students, which I 
now serve, carried the motto: “today’s students— 
tomorrow’s leaders in liberal religion.” If we fail to 
recruit them while they are students, we shall probably 
never win them to our cause. 

Mr. Richard Lloyd Jones, a member of the beri 
of directors of the American Unitarian Association, 
writing in the April Register, decried the lack of in- 
spired and inspiring ministers in our churches today. 
He is right: we must get “riders to put upon them.” 
We must present liberal religion now to the potential 
leaders of tomorrow. Only thus can we hope to interest 
capable men and women to train themselves for 
assuming that leadership, both as ministers and lay- 
men in our churches. 

In recent years the crucial importance of religious 
work among students has so impressed most of the 
denominations that they have organized special means 
for undertaking it. They have recognized that student 
work must of necessity be a rather specialized type of 
job, with techniques and responsibilities all its own. 
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\ T a recent meeting of the South Middlesex Con- 


As a consequence, there has been an ever increasing 


number of ministers engaged solely or primarily in 
student work. Most of the major denominations now 
have some such men; some have a great many. 

We Unitarians have for a dozen years had one 
such man—the Minister to Students in Greater 
Boston, maintained by the Greater Boston Student 
Committee. Just this spring this job has been split 
between two men, thus doubling the number of men 
we have in this field. We also have a number of 
churches located in important college centers, some of 


them founded primarily for the purpose of working. 


among the students. The ministers of these churches 
spend varying amounts of time on student work. This 
is not very much, but it’s something. We have already 
passed the experimental stage—we know that student 
work can be very fruitful. 

At a conference of college center ministers during 
the recent May Meetings the proposal was made and 
heartily endorsed of having a full-time man to serve 
as a sort of travelling field secretary for the college 
program of American Unitarian Youth. This would 
enable us to give well-merited support to student 


groups on campuses outside the effective scope of. 


any of our churches. Again, there has long been talk 
of securing full-time ministers to students in Berkeley, 
Chicago, Chapel Hill, and elsewhere. Projects like 
these deserve the serious attention of the whole denom- 
ination; for our work among students will necessarily 
be limited by the number of men available for it. 

Much the same situation presents itself in the case 
of ministers of college center churches who must divide 
their time between regular parish duties and student 
work. It is up to the parish, in such cases, to recognize 
the tremendous importance of student work for them- 
selves and for the denomination as a whole, and then 
to see to it that their minister is enabled in every 
possible way to follow up student contacts. 

So far we have spoken of the importance of student 
work and the responsibility and opportunity that is 
ours in presenting liberal religion directly to students. 
I would say just a word about another responsibility 
we have. 

We noted above that both our greatest gains and 
our greatest losses occur among students. Those who 
have been brought up in Unitarian churches leave us 
at just the time when many who have never before 
been in contact with Unitarianism are joining us. This 
would suggest that while our liberal faith is in itself 
adequate and compelling, our institutional life has 
quite the opposite effect. The weakness is not in 
Unitarianism but in Unitarian churches, too many of 
which fail to express in terms of program and activyi- 
ties the faith they profess. 

If we are to hold the allegiance of our own young 
people and merit the support of new members, we 
must make our churches vital and creative. We 
must not wonder if students fail to respond to words 
alone; we must make our churches the center of a 
living faith. , 


' 


- College Students Face Their Future 


By RICHARD HENRY 


Y assignment is not an easy one: I am to sum- 
M marize the thinking of college students in war- 

time in a brief twelve hundred words! It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that the reader will excuse an 
economy of words. This report is based on the two 
‘college student seminars held last April in Montclair, 
New Jersey, and Indianapolis, Indiana, for forty-four 
college students, conducted in round-table seminar 
fashion, and lasting two days. It was a new and, we 
think, eminently successful venture in conference 
technique. 

It was assumed at the outset that the problems 
facing young people today are our heritage from forces 
set in motion long before this war, several decades ago 
at least, at the start of what Mr. Julian Huxley has 
called “the twentieth-century revolution.” Our prob- 
lems are therefore not original with the present war, 
but merely accentuated and intensified by it. 


The Quest for Security 


One of the fundamental strands running through 
the discussions at both conferences was the need for 
security—security not alone of an economic nature, as 
epitomized in the question: “What kind of a world 
will we have so far as earning a decent living is con- 
cerned? Will we be able to pay doctors’ bills, have 
economic security when we are too old to work? Will 
we be able to get married and have children before we 
are too old to enjoy life?”—but also mental and spirit- 
ual security. Representing twenty-six different colleges, 
these young people were as one in their will to believe 
that a better world will emerge from this war, but were 
skeptical as to their assurances of achieving a sense 
of “belonging” in a meaningful way to their world when 
the war is over. It seems not illogical to trace this 
feeling to the revolution that is going on inside the 
minds of young people today about the function of the 
church in modern life. Faith for these students is seen 
primarily in nontheological terms. They want the 
church to be “a common reference point for faith,” but 
they define that faith in terms of the ultimate triumph 
of the Right because man has faith in his own power 
to solve his own problems. There was a general distrust 
of “supernaturalism,” only six of the delegates to Mont- 
clair professing belief in a personal God. 


What's Wrong with the Church? 


They are extremely critical of the conduct of our 
modern form of worship service, agreeing almost un- 
animously that many forms still in use were outmoded 
long ago. When it came to naming the offending 
forms, the group was somewhat at a loss to locate them; 


_ this seems to point to an objection not so much to the 


‘ @ & 


College student seminar, Indianapolis, April 15-16, 1944 


use of specific forms, as to the whole “atmosphere,” if we 
may call it that, of the worship service. They want a 
modern religion in tune with the modern temper, and 
if the church can’t give them that—and it would seem 
that so far it has failed to do so—they will look for it 
elsewhere. 


The “Rational Man” Myth 


Throughout the discussions ran the assumption that 
man is a supremely rational being, that he can subject 
every situation and his every experience to the cold 
light of reason, assess his relation to it, and determine 
his course of action rationally. While this assumption 
indicates a determination on the part of the young 
people to solve their problems by their own gifts, 
within the sphere of their own control—which is highly 
laudable—there is a profound danger in the assumption, 
recognition of which is of paramount importance to 
the successful solution of any and all problems we have 


_ to face, now or in the postwar world. Man is not a 


rational being in the sense that his actions are, or are 
capable of being, determined by his reason. Mr. Erich 
Fromm has ably characterized the fallacy of so-called 
“rational behavior” in his Escape from Freedom, by 
pointing out that a man acts or reacts in accordance 
with “the demands of the social conditions of his 
culture.” 


Sex Education 


At Montclair, some of the most constructive sugges- 
tions were those dealing with the question of sex 
education. Their basic contention has been clearly 
summarized in Dr. Eleanor T. Glueck’s “Moral Goals’ 
for Modern Youth,” Social Action, March 15, 1943. 
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“Society,” says Dr. Glueck, “in seeking to restrain 
people from what it considers to be unwholesome 
sexual expression, frequently employs methods that 
run counter to the best principles of mental hygiene, 

instead of stressing the positive aspects of sex experi- 
“ence.” The group at Montclair felt strongly the need 
for more exact sex education before adolescence. (Only 
four of the twenty-two delegates felt they had received 
adequate information up to the period of adolescence.) 
Instead of the hush-hush, naughty-naughty puritanical 
attitude so prevalent in discussions of sex, they de- 
manded an open, frank and natural approach to the 
question, and asked American Unitarian Youth to pre- 
pare a pamphlet of this nature to be published next 
fall. 


Students vs. Parents and the Call to Action 


The “disparity between college and parent Unitar- 
ian thinking” was keenly felt at both seminars. It 
was evidenced, said these students, in attitudes toward 
racial equality. Parents may profess belief in the 
equality of all ethnic groups, but when it comes to a 
showdown prove they have reservations in this-matter. 
The same disparity was noted in matters of sex and 
of alcohol; parents tend to be more puritanical, young 
people more tolerant. The plea for responsibility was 
reiterated. The delegates emphasized the earlier 
maturation of young people in wartime, declared their 
ability and intention to take a meaningful, contributory, 
part in their society. The almost unanimous vote at 
Indianapolis that the A.U.A. maintain a lobby in 
Washington “to get across the Unitarian point of view 
where it will have a direct influence” was indicative of 
this urgent appeal for a feeling of having a more active 
and responsible role in shaping their own future. 
Getting their ideas into action was the foremost desire 
of all these college students. 

Perhaps never before have young people had a more 
ardent desire to play an important part in their com- 
munity, their nation and their world. We need only 
more intelligent and informed adult leadership to direct 
this energy and willingness into channels of active 
participation that will be meaningful to students. As 
Dr. Margaret Mead pointed out (in Moral Standards 
of Different Cultures) , “Young people are basically the 
same as their elders, although their concepts may be 
different. . . . We must build up a common language 
of abstractions about conduct standards which the 
younger and older generations alike can accept.” 
_ If our adult leadership can act on an understanding of 
the terms in which young people represent their prob- 
lems and desires to themselves, we shall have come a 
long way in educating youth for fruitful and democratic 
citizenship. 


LETTER FROM LONDON 


We regret to announce that due to delays in the 


transatlantic mails Mr. Lee’s “Letter from London” was 
not received in time to appear in this issue 
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THE WIDER FELLOWSHIP 


Mrs. Hueston, secretary of American Unitarian 
Youth, also serves as chairman of the American Inter- 
national Religious Fellowship Committee, which 
includes representatives from Unitarian, Universalist 
and other liberal religious groups. The I.R.F., of 
which the American Committee is a part, has for many 
years linked Unitarian young people with like-minded 
youth in several European countries and: Britain. 


T’S an ill wind that blows no good. Out of this 
| terrible war there has come a strong sense of 

unity. We find this unity among the Allied 
soldiers fighting shoulder to shoulder. We find it in 
our government’s co-operating to an extent never 
before deemed possible. And we find it among 
religious youth whose desire to make the forces of love 
strong enough to resist the forces of evil transcends 
all barriers of race, nation and faith and makes of one 
spirit all who work for the welfare of humanity. 

It is to change this unity from a feeling to a reality 
that the American International Religious Fellowship 
Committee has reorganized and has prepared a pro- 
gram to implement the following purposes: (1) to 
accept our share of the responsibilities for carrying 
out the aims of the International Religious Fellowship 
in America; (2) to encourage liberal groups and 
individuals in the world religions to share the living 
realities of their faith and to continue the search for 
religious truth; (3) to encourage liberal religious youth 
to study, understand, and appreciate the peoples of 
the world by such means as common projects, corre- 
spondence, conferences and exchange of delegates and 
literature; (4) to co-operate especially with the youth 
of other lands in common enterprises of service to 
people in distressed areas as opportunities arise; and 
(5) to co-operate as an organization particularly with 
the youth of all nationalities, races and religions in 
working toward full economic justice, political freedom 
and cultural equality for all peoples of the world. 

It is impossible in this brief article to tell you all 
our plans for implementing these purposes. We have 
many of the usual organizational plans such as publish- 
ing a bulletin, encouraging regional conferences and 
making a drive for individual memberships. 

The committee plans to continue its mutually help- 
ful correspondence with the English Emergency Com- 
mittee of the International Religious Fellowship, to 
re-establish contact with groups on the Continent as 
the enemy is rolled back, and to write to liberal church 


‘groups in Egypt, Australia, New Zealand and Samoa. 


Our most ambitious project is to eonsider setting 
up an I.R.F. student hostel to accommodate fifteen to 
twenty students from liberal groups in other countries. — 
We would like the reactions of all readers to this 
project. The value of this hostel would be tremendous, 
as it would not only serve religious youth from other 
countries, but would provide a common center in the 
United States for religious liberals of many faiths.' 1 


JEAN T. Hueston 


The Register Recommends 


RECENT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


A selected list for your church bookshelf—Prepared for young people and their leaders 


Parenti, Teachers and Leaders 


Adolescence: Forty-third Yearbook, National Society 
for the Study of Education. Distributed by the 
Department of Education, University of Chicago. 
One of the most comprehensive and valuable studies of 
its kind. Highly recommended. 

Americans All: Studies in Intercultural Education. 
National Education Association. 

Excellent bibliography of books for high-school age, in 
addition to the material on intercultural education pre- 
sented in the body of the book. 

The Family in a World at War edited by Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg. Harper & Bros. 

Twenty specialists and lay men and women discuss the 
varied problems arising from the present conflict. 

Guiding Intermediates by Clarice Bowman. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 

Used by many denominations as basic reading material for 
all leaders and teachers of junior high-school young people. 

Our Young Folks by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Har- 
court, Brace & Co., Inc. 

A popularized account of the findings of the American 


Youth Commission whose report was published in Youth’ 


and the Future. 
What Unites Us. Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
A small, well-written unit on liberal religion especially 
useful with young people. Highly recommended. 
Young People in the Liberal Church by Stephen H. 
Fritchman. Beacon Press, Inc. 
An invaluable manual for leaders of youth groups in the 
liberal church. The only book available that provides 
concrete aids in the organization and planning of diverse 
and challenging Unitarian youth programs. 
Your Children in Wartime by Angelo Patri. Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Inc. 
Youth Goes to War by Lyle M. Spencer and Robert K. 
Burns. Science Research Associates. 
Written to provide basic information to answer young 
people’s question: “What can i do to help win the war?” 
Suggests opportunity and training for both military and 
vital civilian activities. 


Senior High-Schaol Young People 


Bend in the Road by Margaret Thomsen Raymond. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
A valuable tale of a girl who leaves her home to work in 
a factory, and learns that the struggles of working people 
are also hers. 
A Boy Grows Up by Harry C. McKown and Marion 
~ Le Bron. Whittlesey House. 


Treats the personal and social problems of the teen-age 


boy. 

Either under the Skin by Carey McWilliams. Little, 
Brown & Co. 
An exciting study of America’s minorities; young people 
will enjoy it. 

George Washington Carver by Rackham Holt. Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Inc. 


Biography of the famous Negro scientist, educator and 
benefactor of the American people. 


A Girl Grows Up by Ruth Fedder. Whittlesey House. 


Treats the personal and social problems of the teen- -age 
girl. One of the best books in the field. 


Juarez, Hero of Megico by Nina Brown Baker. 
Vanguard Press, Inc. 
Mexico’s Thomas Jefferson comes to life in this moving 
biography. 

Men of Liberty by Stephen H. Fritchman. Beacon 
Press, Inc. 
A book on liberal religion for young people. Ten Unitarian 
biographies, covering four centuries. 

Night of the Summer Solstice edited by Mark 
Van Doren. Henry Holt & Co., Ine. 


Collection of Soviet short stories including tales of children 
in the Soviet Union. 


Under Cover by John Roy Carlson. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc. 
Exposé of Nazi activities in the United States. A best 
seller. Now being used as text for current events classes 
in both southern and northern high schools. 


What It Means to Grow Up by Fritz Kunkel and 
Roy E. Dickerson. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
A simple book on psychology for young people. 


Junior High-Scheel Young People 


The Beggars Penny by Catherine Cate Coblenta: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Shows the co-operative work of Jewish, Protestant and 
Catholic Dutchmen in their resistance to the occupation 
of Leyden by Spain. Has contemporary implications. 

Enemy Brothers by Constance Savery. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
An English family undertakes to re-educate a German boy 
who has been reared as a young Nazi. 

Incident in Yorkville by Emma Gelders Sterne. 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
Dramatic story of American democracy at work today 
through the activities of a family in their block committee, 
war work and their effect on a young Nazi. 

The Level Land by Dola de Jong. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 
A timely picture of a Dutch family before and after the 
German invasion of their country. 

Radium Treasure and the Curies by Irmengarde 
Eberle. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
This short book on the work of the Curies is beautifully 
illustrated by William Sharp. 

We'll Meet in England by Kitty Barnes. Dodd, Mead 
& Co., Inc. 
Modern story of the escape of a brother and sister to 
England through Nazi-occupied Norway. 

The Year of Jubilo by Ruth Sawyer. Viking Press, Inc. 
A young girl finds her spiritual heritage in Maine. 

Young Heroes of the War by J. Gollomb and Alice 
Taylor. Vanguard Press, Inc. 
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DO TEEN-AGERS THINK? 


Excerpts from the youth broadcast on May 23 over Station WBZ, Boston 7 


about it that youth is not just a colorful pipe 

dream that is called “The Age of Innocence.” 
In spite of many adults who don’t wish to realize it, 
the young people know what is happening today, and 
are drawing their own conclusions. Why shouldn’t we 
be interested and responsible? 

Postwar planning begins now. Many young folks 
think we should clean up our own back yard, before we 
start thinking about the rest of the world. Incidents 
that happen here in the United States are, of course, 
important, but we are in a world conflict, so the 
sooner we decide what we are fighting for, the better 
it will be. Let’s hope that, eventually, a United States 
of the World can be achieved. 

Every nation that temporarily hasn’t a governing 
body should choose its own. We don’t want every 
nation to become a democracy, and we don’t want 
every nation to become a “Christian” nation in its 
religion. Each race, nationality and religion has some 
things about it that are better than the others, and 
they all have some things that aren’t as good as they 
should be. We need a combination of all types. 


T HIS war has proved to all who stop and think 


In reference to our own country, we hope that mili- 


tary service will be compulsory for every boy, for a short 
period of time, probably for a few months. It not only 
helps the individual physically, but keeps the nation 
in readiness for any incident in which the military 
police force of the world might need our help. 

Two outstanding problems in our country today 
are those of race and religious relations. Youth, on 
the whole, thinks about race and religion in this way: 
with us, a young person is taken for what he is worth, 
regardless of race, religion, or color. Adults, know- 
ingly, or unknowingly, help to breed bad feelings about 
these things. Teen-agers should try, individually, to 
counterbalance these bad feelings. ; 

The leaders of 1955, 1965, and 1975 are here today 
to learn. We know that some of these problems will 
not be solved for centuries, but it is up to us of this 
present time to show posterity, by our own lives, how 
te keep things going on the right way. 

Berry GREEN 
Leominster, Massachusetts 


unlimited resource, or they are dynamite enough 

to blow the whole country up. Older teen-agers 
have their energies harnessed to America’s war ma- 
chines but the energy of our other young people is 
going into mobs and street fights. We cannot expect 
a miracle of civic consciousness to develop within 
months; it will take many years for our youth to 
grow to be a powerful asset to the towns of our 
country if we don’t hurry up. With the aid of some 
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[ost young people in our country today are an 


men of vision our purpose can be accomplished in five 
years instead of twenty. 

To do their best work while growing up, teen- 
agers must have the assurance of adequaté education, 
followed by jobs or training for ‘higher positions. Com- 
pulsory education through high school is not enough. 
Every person with the ability should be able to go to 
college regardless of financial standing. 

We have already: made a start in some of our 
liberal religious groups, but it is only a beginning. 
Thinking is a first step, but thoughts without actions 
have furnished the spark for many of our delinquents. 

Young people are not born leaders; they must be 
educated to take civic responsibility. To educate the 
children, we must educate the parents. This is borne 
out by the fact that in Boston most of the anti-Semitic 
violence done by young people could be traced to the 
teaching, or lack of teaching, of parents and teachers. 

Some educational leaders believe that the best way 
of life for young people is for them to “work hard and 
spend most of their time out of doors.” Suddenly, at 
twenty, are they to wake up and realize that there are 
other countries beside their own, other ideologies 
beside those in which they were brought up? This, 
in part, was true back in those days when there was 
land aplenty, and after a young man had got his full 
growth and a meagre education he explored new 
frontiers. Today the land frontiers have disappeared, 
but there are others—political, economic and technical. 
Ambitious young people can still excel in these fields. 

CuarLoTTte Hastam 
Westwood, Massachusetts 


the war. In Yugoslavia, Russia, China and occu- 

pied Europe they are active in the guerrillas and 
in the underground as scouts, messengers, distributors 
of anti-Fascist literature, and they participate in many 
other important activities. In the French under- 
ground, one boy, Marcel, was on friendly terms with 
the Nazi guards at the railroad junction where he 
worked. One night Marcel threw the switches the 
wrong way so that two German trains collided, causing 
incalculable damage to the enemy. At the time of the 
actual collision, Marcel was already on his way to the 
coast, and now he is somewhere with the Allied armies 
in Italy. Such deeds are being done by teen-agers the 
world over who know what this war is about. 

In Yugoslavia, with the Partisans, teen-agers are 
fighting side by side with adults. Since these teen- 
agers are doing the work of adults, they have, logically, 
been given the right to vote with the adults. There is 
no question of that privilege over there, but there 
seems to be over here. There are about seven million 
young people between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 


LL over the world, teen-agers are helping to win 


le 


one in the United States. Two million of them are 
in the armed services and thousands more are in train- 
ing, while three to four million others, mainly women, 
are in war work. In other words, about 90 per cent 
of our eighteen- to twenty-one-year-olds are devoting 
all their time to helping win the war. This is as good 
a showing as can be found in any other age group. 
That eighteen-year-olds are fully prepared to vote in- 
telligently cannot be denied. They are coming out of 
high schools where they have had civics and other 
social studies courses, and have discussed current 
events. Giving them the full rights and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship would create new interest in our 
government and bring into American political and 
economic life the energies of youth. 

In peace as in war, teen-agers play an important 


role. The Nazis realized this when they herded youth | 


into military camps, formed Hitler Youth Corps to 
spy in the homes, and in general prepared the teen- 
agers to do the dirty work of conquering Europe by 
brutalizing *them and telling them that they were 
“supermen.” The Nazis that now commit such atroci- 
ties were once teen-agers, preparing for war. In con- 
trast, the youth in democratic countries were trained 
in the ways of peace, but when war came, they proved 
more than a match for the Nazis. Whenever a group 
has tried to gain power, or has succeeded in getting 
into power, careful attention has been paid the teen- 
agers, as they are the next generation of citizens. - 
Rout StTRvIK 


Belmont, Massachusetts 


HY is youth so often treated as a minority? 
\ Teen-agers are often discriminated against, 
and too infrequently receive equal opportunity 
to participate in the thinking and organizing of their 
home, church and community. “Wait until you are 
older and have more experience,” say our elders. We 
like to think, read good publications, and indulge in 
armchair strategy. We have theories on politics, war, 
public health and postwar planning and have the 
advantage of a flexibility of mind, frankness of ap- 
proach and willingness to accept change. A little 
child can often judge people more accurately than 
can his father. 

We want our parents as friends with whom we can 
discuss anything. Strict discipline works no better on 
an emotional young person than water on a gasoline 
fire. A boy may be made a rebel, doing things behind 
his parents’ backs, or a worthless good-for-nothing who 
has nothing to look forward to, by extremes of restric- 
tion or freedom. If teen-agers were allowed to take 


> 


part in serious discussions, debate local government, . 


and help plan church proceedings, they would have 
less chance of getting into trouble. 

For instance, in most churches grownups do the 
planning and youngsters follow the plans. Now, if 
youth could conduct church services sometimes, plan 
activities in which their elders took an equal footing, 
and criticize methods and ministers without getting 


 squelched, religion would become much more interest- 


“peace might come. 


ing. Some cities let their youngsters take over the ; 
local government for a day, but there is no real respon- 
sibility attached. When a new school, playground or 
town hall is to be built, or a new teacher installed, why 
not let those directly concerned (eighteen years old 
or under) share in the way of decisions? 

Today’s young people will be tomorrow’s citizens.. 
Upon them will depend the existence of peace or war. 
If one whole generation could be taught race tolerance, 
logic and unbiased facts about other people, lasting 
Someday, earning the respect of 
other people and achieving moral courage may interest 
people more than the race for the “almighty dollar.” 

Youth wants free public education through college, 
but only those with ability and determination should 
be given a college education at public expense. 

Young people must not be discriminated against. 
Youth can save the world. 

Carrotu A. Huntrineton, IR. 
Wellesley Farms, Massachusetts 


QUESTION PERIOD 


Question: Should we establish some kind of Uni- 
tarian lobby to work against race discrimination? 

Answer: The individual should work for it himself. 
It should not be a Unitarian lobby. No particular 
church’s name should be associated with it. All 
churches should work on it together. 

Question: Don’t young people need more training 
before they take over the right of voting? 

Answer: They get their training that way. The 
schools make them aware of what is happening. 
Grownups have been out of school for a long time. 

Question: Do you feel that just because.a young 
person has an idea that it means that the idea is neces- 
sarily constructive or good? 

Answer: It is probably good because it is a picture 
of life he has seen himself and is not simply a prejudice. 

Question: How can we get the support of the older 
generation? 

Answer: We can have church councils. Young 
people would be more interested in coming to church 
if they were given this support by participation. At 
times the young people should act as leaders and the 
adults as advisers. 

Question: Isn’t it true that everyone is not suited 
to go to college? 

Answer: Students should be given tests to decide 
who is suited. 

Question: Do you think young people today will 
take advantage of free education? 

Answer: If they are willing to wash dishes and in 
other ways work their way through college, they 
certainly would take advantage of free education. 
The colleges should not be easy to get into. They 
should be something to look forward to. 

Question: Don’t we have youth groups that can 
criticize their elders? 

Answer: We have youth groups, but they are too. 
often dominated by the adults. 
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DECLARATION OF INTERDEPENDENCE 


By SHELDON SHEPARD Minister, People’s Church, San Fernando Valley, California 


fervor of one’s ancestors and yet use the power so 
obtained to throttle that same spirit of revolution 
when it threatens to manifest itself in today’s progress. 


[: IS possible for one to rejoice in the revolutionary 


It is possible to hold the flag high merely in order that, - 


while the populace salutes its beauty, nefarious prac- 
tices can be carried on in its shadow. 

We have no right to claim to honor the Declaration 
of Independence if we are content merely to remember 
that it is a great document. We cannot maintain the 
march down the highway in the direction it indicates 
just by saying that it marks a turning point in history. 

We can experience no sincere rejoicing in the vision 
and the sacrifices of those who have gone ahead of us 
in the development of this country unless in the same 
spirit our lives are devoted to its advancement. If our 
remembrance is worthy, we ask ourselves how we 
measure up in the light of our relations to them, of their 
creams of us and of the purpose by which we gauge 
their lives. We raise the question of our own worth- 
iness—in ideals, in the aspirdtions that give wings to 
our hearts, in the deeds we accomplish. 

We know that we still have a long way to go to 
grow up to the Declaration of Independence. It is not 
168 years behind us, but—who knows how many?— 
years ahead of us. For the present world debacle is 
but destiny tearing the whole world asunder, deter- 
mined to destroy every vested power that will not 
express the eternal principles proclaimed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

We have been blind to many areas revealed by its 
far-reaching beams, and deaf to its cries for justice. 
On July 4 we have often in words glorified the document 
and on July 5 despoiled its spirit. We knew that the 
Declaration of Independence was ours, proclaiming 
the equality of all men, when preachers proved by the 
Bible that human slavery was a divine institution. We 
know these words applying to all men are now in the 
Declaration, though the leaders of the Red Man, from 
whom we have taken the resources of the nation, cry 
out like Moses of old, “Let my people go!” We read 
the Declaration of Independence, but we still have a 
Jim Crow army, with limitations on the rights of service 
of Negroes. As we begin to throw the light of equality 
of rights across economic conditions, lo, the Declaration 
of Independence is reborn with a new revelation. 

The Declaration is not a document to celebrate 
merely because it was at an early date in our history 
given to the world in words. It is an interpretation of 
life, which we should honor by trying to make it work. 
The truest American does not meet the Fourth of July 
in a proud spirit of self-righteousness, but in humble 
consecration. The Declaration is not something that 
has happened, but something that we are determined, 
under God, to make happen. Wertake delight not so 
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much in what we are, as in that something in America 
that is determined that we shall be the brave, the free, 
the blessed. 

This distinction is exceedingly important for 
America today. We are caught in a crisis that should 
make us take stock of all we are and have and do. 
There must be a mighty motive to justify the tre- 
mendous sacrifices our people face. We must put 
ourselves into harmony with the onrushing stream of 
evolution, with the advancing destiny of man, the 
marching will of God, that these forces may guarantee 
our triumph. The least discerning must see that the 
recurrence, with increasing terror, of such debacles as 
depressions and wars can be prevented only if the 
world moves forward into advanced realms of human 
relations. 

Trying to find what kind of world the new one 
must be, we discover the blueprint for it in our own 
fundamental governmental documents. We awake to the 
fact that we have not constructed our own society 
according to those specifications, nor aided other 
countries in that kind of building. In our desperation 
we declare that in a future much-desired day the bless- 
ings of that better order shall be secured for our 
country, and that we shall ensure them to all the 
peoples of the earth. The encouraging thing is that we 
really mean it, even if we do make the resolution now 
when we are in a mess. And when we turn to the 
Declaration of Independence, we see that it describes 
the world we hope for better than it does the conditions 
in which we have been living. 

The world unity of misery has shocked us into the 
realization that when we declare that “all men” are 
endowed by their creator with certain unalienable 
rights, we commit ourselves not only to the pursuit of 
these blessings for ourselves, but also to the attempt 
to secure them for all persons. We cannot secure 
freedom, equality and abundance for ourselves at the 
expense of the oppression and poverty of others. There 
will be no happiness again in America except in a sun- 
shine of blessing that falls upon all the earth. 

When we have declared that there shall not be 
discrimination against any person because of race, four- 
teen million Negroes in America have been listening in, 


and are answering, “Yes, we thought the Declaration |. 


of Independence was meant for us, too.” -And when 
we have said that so-called backward and unfavored 
peoples must not be exploited, but helped to an 
abundance of life, there have been listening ears in 
Java and Burma and India and Africa. We are com- 
mitted anew to the meaning of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, that its benefits may have wider spread 
in our own land and that we may help bring them to 
all persons everywhere. Our first concern will not be 
with our own rights, but with the the general human 


good. Whereas we used to think we could seek our 
welfare first, thus leading the rest of the world toward 
its own, we understand now that our good can come 
only from the widespread sharing of benefits. Perhaps 
recognition of this truth for all countries is the reason 
a great leader of India said recently that he was not 
interested so much in the independence of India as in 
the interdependence of the nations. Every country’s 
greatest opportunity lies im the co-operative inter- 
dependence of them all. 

The philosophy that startled the world as the intent 
and purpose of one country in 1776 now shakes us into 
the consciousness that we have entered into a new 
realm of existence. ‘The Declaration of Independence 
of 1776 is the Declaration of Interdependence of the 
twentieth century. It is a living document with in- 
creasing meaning. Announcing a fundamental theory 
of government as justification before humanity of its 
breaking away from the British Empire, America 
documented that doctrine which in our day was to 
become the hope of the race. As our fathers then 
demanded those rights for themselves, we now seek 
them for all mankind. 

The principles of the Declaration of Independence 
are the issues over which the world is today engaged in 
mortal combat. Though the alignments of belligerents 
are changed, the outcome of this war will again decide 
whether peoples have a right to determine their own 
destinies. 

The generally acknowledged issue of Fascism against 
democracy is the philosophy of a dominant, sacred 
state arrayed against the doctrine of people supreme in 
a state that is the creature of their will. That govern- 
ments are instituted among men for the maintenance 
of their rights, and are merely the tools of the in- 
habitants to enrich their lives—this is the banner of 
liberty flung to the world by the American colonies on 
July 4, 1776. That the state is some sort of divinity 
in itself, existing to express the will of the few who 
direct its power—that is the dictum of Fascism. This 
war will probably decide which type of thought will 
rule the world for the next kundred years. On the 
decision rests the weal or woe of humanity. 

In certain other phases of the Declaration of 
Independence’s significance for tomorrow, we have our- 
selves advanced in the positions we have taken as the 
struggle goes on. Americanism is opposed to the idea 
of racial, religious or cultural superiority. We now see, 
and our leaders declare, that the bogey of white 
supremacy over all other races will be one of the happy 
casualties of the present war. To the downtrodden 
races of color everywhere we promise racial equality, 
and we prepare to exemplify its practice as never before 
in our own society. Likewise the theory of empire, with 
unfavored countries slaving for the enrichment of 
others, is repugnant to the Declaration of Independence 
and is now renounced by responsible American spokes- 
men. 

The equality of all men is the foundation stone 
whose laying we celebrate on the Fourth of July. Their 


rights, unalienable either by oppressors or their own 
states, are the altars to which we bring our patriotic 
adoration. The production of conditions under which 
all persons everywhere may more freely pursue and 
more fully achieve those blessings is the goal for which 
we struggle. Our search is for the equality of human 
beings—not just in America, nor in the homeland of 
the empire, nor of a favored race—the equality in 
recognition and opportunity of everyone upon whom 
falls its meaning when we say: “that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, 
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liberty and the pursuit of happiness”! 


Belief in the Declaration of Independence demands 
a Declaration of Interdependence; faith in America 
creates a confidence in the program of world equality 
and happiness. 


A PRESBYTERIAN SPEAKS 


Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York City, in a 
sermon delivered on June 11, 1944, spoke of the Pope’s 
recent address on a negotiated peace: 

“They [millions of Christians] will also regard with 
serious misgivings his opposition to total victory over 
the Nazi and Fascist aggressors. Catholics as well as 
Protestants will view it as unfortunate that at the 
most critical juncture of the war he should have 
spoken words that will hearten the Nazis and Fascists 
and will be used by them in their propaganda directed 
to the enslaved countries of Europe as well as their 
own people. . . . The only alternative to complete 
victory, which Pope Pius opposes, is a negotiated 
peace. This peace would be a betrayal of the thousands 
of American soldiers and sailors who have already 
laid down their lives in this struggle.” 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


‘fo: the Young People of the Unitarian Work Camps *_ 
for 1944, eed a 


: | .My-ereetings to all of you, who are. this 
+ year performing a vital part in’ the war effort, 
_. We all of us appreciate this year especially,’ 
"  peoayse of the acuté manpower problem, the : 
_ gérvices which the boys and girls of high coh 
age are render} ng to the country, eats te 


My ect wishes for a ‘suecess ful Sumsert 
work, 2-6. ; 


- Very sincerely. yours, 
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WMin: Serus Mpa 


HEN, after the war, we return to Star Island, 
\ Carl Wetherell will be in all our hearts. He 
belonged there, almost as though he had been 
born on one of the islands that constitute that bleak 
but fascinating little archipelago. The Isles of Shoals 
were his by the right of spiritual conquest; his gay 
soul loved every inch of their rocks, in all weathers, 
at every hour of the day or night, alone or in company. 
He had made himself so much a part of the place he 
loved that not even death can keep him from its 
fellowship of kindred souls. 

He will be with us in the new days ahead as surely 
as in the old, and the influence of his buoyant, irre- 
pressible, unpredictable spirit will only grow stronger 
with the years. From time to time, at the gayest 
moments and the busiest moments and the quietest 


moments, we shall remember him with thankfulness 


and praise. 


Unpredictable but Reliable 


Unpredictable he surely was, for nobody could ever 
foresee what form his incorrigibly youthful zest for 
life would take. It was always a surprise, and a 
delightful surprise, even if it made you gasp before 
you grinned; and his inventiveness and wit were limit- 
less. But at the same time he was one of the most 
reliable people in all the world. You could count on 
him with complete confidence—on his loyalty, on his 
kindness, on his willingness to take any amount of 
trouble to help in an emergency. He was always 
ready to share with anyone the abounding vitality of 
his vigorous personality. The most casual smile 
somehow made you feel better and more fit to face 
life. He had a great and generous soul. 


Young and Old Alike 


His influence was not limited to young people. 
Indeed, every age had its quickly recognized claim 
upon his time and affection and concern. But it was 
with young people that his influence counted for most. 
His home at Proctor Academy, to anyone who ever 
visited it and saw what Carl and Grace meant to the 
boys, must remain a perfect symbol of the right 
relation between the generations. He had faith in the 
youngsters which no folly on their part could destroy, 
and it was the kind of faith that creates its own 
justification. Many a boy learned from him that it 
just wasn’t possible to “let him down.” 

This same capacity to draw forth the best that 
les within another person characterized all his rela- 
tions. This is why Charles Francis Adams could write 
of him: “In his human qualities, in his ability to under- 
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stand all people, and to interpret all good causes, 
I might say that Carl B. Wetherell had no equal in 
the city of Boston.” “He typified the finest ideals of 
American citizenship put to the test by everyday, 
practical living with and for his fellow men.” He was 
a born teacher—of youth, of contemporaries, of men 
and women much older than himself. “He brought 
together young and old in a companionship of joyous 
service.” 


With Cheerful Voice 


There is a hymn, written by a Scottish divine in 
the sixteenth century, that expresses perfectly, I think, 
the essential spirit of this companionship: 


All people that on earth do dwell, 

Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice; 
Him serve with mirth, his praise forth tell; 
Come ye before him and rejoice. 


Somewhere, when the grim Puritan tradition was 
being taken too seriously, the third line was changed 
in many hymnbooks, to read “Him serve with fear” 
instead of “Him serve with mirth.” (Thank heaven, 
our new hymnbook has the original wording!) Carl 
knew and exemplified the meaning of the earlier 
phrase. He knew how to serve God with mirth. 
He knew how to sing to the Lord with cheerful voice. 
It was his greatest birthright, and he blessed thousands 
of other people by sharing it with lavish delight. - 


The Deeper Sources 


Not that Carl ignored, or was unacquainted with, 
the sterner aspects of life. On the contrary, he knew 
some of them better than most of us do. He was a 
born actor, and there were moments when his cheerful 
voice concealed a deep sense of disillusionment and 
discouragement. He had his full share of disappoint- 
ments, but he never let the rest of us have reason to 
be disappointed with him. One had to know him very | 
intimately indeed even to suspect that he sometimes — 
found it hard to play the part his own incurable 
idealism had assigned to him. Actually, of course, 
this was why he meant so much to us all, for it gave 
reality to his cheerfulness, and strength to his 
optimism, and healing power to his mirth. 

We need his kind of cheerfulness very badly just 
now. It isn’t easy to serve the Lord with mirth in 
these days. But that is what God requires of us, and 
in Carl Wetherell we have a blessed influence that 
will help us all to measure up more nearly to that 
requirement. 


F. M. E. 


“Tero. 


Firecracker, Firecracker 
By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


for it is the truth about a little girl who is now a 

grown-up and well-known and very much alive 
lady, and I have not asked her permission to tell it. 
[ even give away her Christian name, so that some 
people, certainly in Boston, will easily guess who she is. 
She may be very cross with me; and my feelings at this 
moment are that “Mad dogs and Englishmen go out 


I EXPECT to get into trouble for writing this story, 


‘in. the noonday sun,” as Mr. Noel Coward sings. 


Sarah was eleven years old, and at the time of this 


- story she was living in Iowa with her Father, who was 


a Professor at the University. Sarah was a very bright 
child and, like many bright children, she was now and 
then a shade too bright. There came to visit Sarah’s 
Father another Professor, who was visiting America 
from England where he lived. Now Sarah was, and 
still is, very smart at history; but at eleven years old 
she had learned just enough history to make her hate 
the English. .It was actually rather hard for her to 
hate the Professor, because he was really quite amusing, 
had bright blue eyes and wore the nicest kind of 
clothes; and, even though he pronounced “Iowa” in a 
most queer way, he was agreeable and he called her 
Miss Sarah, which she liked. Still, there was no getting 
away from it—the English had behaved very badly 
once upon a time, and Sarah felt that, as July the 
Fourth was so near, it was a good chance to punish 
this Englishman. 

On July the Fourth, therefore, the two Professors 
sat on an iron bench upon the Campus, and playing 
around was Sarah. When grownups are discussing deep 
things, they do not notice little girls, and so they did 
not see Sarah creep up behind the bench where the 
Englishman was sitting. They did not see Sarah put 
a firecracker, not a big and dangerous one but one with 
a good-ish bang, close to the bench and, indeed, under 
the unsuspecting Englishman. Then at the very 
moment when her Father was making his point, she 
set the cracker off. 

Nothing could have been more successful. The 
Englishman leapt into the air and he said: “Great 
Scott!” Sarah’s Father saw at once what had happened, 
and he was very angry. “Sarah,” he said, “how did 


you dare do such a thing? Go at once to your room. 
_ Tshall come.” “Oh, please, please,” said the Englishman, 


“as a favor to me, could you mitigate the sentence? 
Miss Sarah was simply finding out if the English have 


: ; 
a sense of humor, weren’t you, Miss Sarah?” “No,” 


replied honest Sarah, “I wanted to scare you and show 
you I am an American and pay you out for what you 
did to America.” 

Before Sarah’s Father could lead her away, the 


Englishman burst into an enormous laugh, and he said: 
“Miss Sarah, if I had been alive in those days, I would 
have told that British King what a fool he was. Not 
all the British, you know, were pleased to be fighting 
their fellow Britishers here.” “They weren’t British 
here,” said Sarah. “They were American.” “No, not 
then,” said the Professor, “not till afterwards. You 
were still English fighting for the right of an English- 
man to be an American.” 

Now Sarah had never thought of that. Her history 
books had not told her so; and she said: “Oh.” “Yes, 
indeed,” went on the Professor, his eyes twinkling. 
“JT think you showed true British spirit, Miss Sarah; 
but, like my fellow countrymen once before, you 
picked on the wrong guy. There! Am I not fast 
learning the language? Let’s forget it. But let’s not 
forget that even England has been at her best; she has 


_ known how to be sorry for her mistakes.” 


“Ts she sorry now?” asked Sarah, who was not to _ 
be easily put off. 

“IT hope she has often been sorry,” said the Pro- 
fessor. “And I’m sure she has. You can only tell what 
a nation is made of when you see how it takes its 
mistakes.” 

And Sarah’s Father said sternly: “And you can 
tell what little girls are made of when you see how they 
take their mistakes.” 

Sarah waited a moment; then she smiled. “I’m 
sorry,” she said. 


“Very handsome, Miss Sarah,” said the Professor. 


“Shake hands.” Then he added: “When you grow up, 
help to write a better history.” 
And, as a matter of fact, Sarah has. 


Nurses Are Needed Jor Victory 


If you are a girl eighteen years old and a high- 
school graduate, you can enroll today for nurse’s train- 
ing. Visit your nearest hospital for details. 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


The Unitarian Service Committee Becomes Sponsor of a Project 
That Promotes Tolerance, Understanding and Love of Freedom: 


THE PEOPLES’ INSTITUTE OF APPLIED RELIGION 


s 


Rev. Claude Williams ( right), director of the Peoples’ Institute, shows a class 


of workaday preachers one of the charts that uses biblical texts to teach 
equality and justice 


a ee 


The program of the Peoples’ Insti- 
tute of Applied Religion was vividly 
outlined to a recent meeting of the 
Home Service Committee by Rev. 
Claude Williams, the dynamic director 
of the institute. Mr. Williams was 
invited to come to committee headquar- 
ters to tell how he works with share- 
cropper and shop preachers, both Negro 
and white, and how he shows them the 
way to relate their traditional preaching 
from Bible texts to the present-day 
problems of their worker audiences. 


The committee first became interested 
in the Peoples’ Institute through Uni- 
tarian ministers in the Detroit and 
Chicago area who are themselves on 
the institute’s local sponsoring com- 
mittees, and who felt the Home Service 
Committee could find no better way to 
help in this danger zone of economic 
and racial tension than through Mr. 
Williams and his program. The institute 
is already accepted not only by the 
self-supporting preachers who daily talk 
to thousands of their fellow workers, 
but also by other groups and leaders 
in Detroit who are trying to improve 
conditions’ there. 
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In February, Rev. Edward A. Cahill, 
assistant director of the Service Com- 
mittee, made a field trip to Detroit to 
see the institute in action. He closed 
his report of this visit by saying, “In 
my opinion, Claude Williams, through 
his Peoples’ Institute, is reaching a 
section of the population which is un- 
touched by mayor’s committees, social 
service agencies, and other interested 
liberal middle-class groups. I personally 
feel that his work should be and can 
be strengthened by Unitarian Home 
Service support.” 


The Service Committee 
Hears Mr. Williams 


The Service Committee, after hearing 
Mr. Williams, voted to become a sponsor 
of the project. The major portion of 
their appropriation is now being used 
to pay the salary of an executive secre- 
tary, Mrs. Calla Tennant, a Unitarian 
known to members of the committee. 

Mr. Williams prefaced the discussion 
of his work by pointing out that “De- 
troit is Ameyica in miniature. Every 


conflict is there intensified. Unfor- 
tunately, it is today one of the- world 
capitals of hate, a hub of world reaction. 
All groups are trying to get control 


‘of the powerful dynamic of religion. 


Under the guise of religion, antidemo- 
cratic forces are putting on a reactionary 
offensive. The demagogues are reaching 
the people. We must reach them, and 
in their own language; liberal religion 
must take the offensive.” 


It is estimated that some thirty-five 
hundred workaday ministers from the 
South and West have migrated into 
Detroit to work in defense plants. These 
men, about equally divided between 
Negro and whites, are ministers without 
pulpits and are now engaged in full- 
time work in defense industries of 
Detroit. They are Bible-conditioned 
with an immense passion and enthusi- 
asm for their work, but many of them 
still preach religion through fear—a 
primitive conception that is losing force 
today. 


One of the significant developments 
of the immigration to this industrial 
environment is shop preaching in the 
yards at lunch time and after work. 
Literally hundreds of religious services 
are now being held in all the large 
plants. The Packard plant, for instance, 
has eighteen scheduled services during 
lunch hour each week. These services 
obviously give a new and important way 
to reach the workers, and are, therefore, 
a powerful potential for good—or evil. 


Workaday Preachers 
Natural Leaders of the People 


Mr. Williams declares that the worka- 
day preachers are the natural and 
acknowledged leaders for this new mass 
of workers. The only way to reach 
the workers and to teach them brother- 
hood, tolerance, love of justice and free- 
dom is to have these shop preachers 
demonstrate their democratic Christian 
heritage in the words of the Bible. 


To accomplish this end, Mr. Williams 
has gathered a group of such preachers 
who meet with him weekly at the insti- 
tute school. He takes the basic ideals 
of justice, equality, tolerance, and 
translates them through the medium of 
biblical texts into positive social action, 
thus relating the Scriptures to prob- 
lems of real life. 


This is accomplished with a set of 
simple pictorial charts. For example, 
one of the charts begins: “True religion 
includes the whole man, soul, mind, 
body.” Then comes the quotation from 


the Bible—and Mr. Williams cautions : 


 ) 


that woe betide you if you misquote 
the Bible to these men. They know it 
line for line and you lose all caste in 
their eyes if you misquote. So the 
quotations on the chart always give 
line and verse: “Come now, and let us 
reason together, saith the Lord. (Isa. 
1:18)” This is followed by the insti- 
tute’s interpretation: “A true religion 
is an intelligent thing and will bear 
the light and power of reason.” 


Mr. Williams reports that the preach- 
ers welcome this new challenge to their 
religion. They, themselves, have real- 
ized that their preaching is not reaching 
the workers, harassed by the stresses 
of war and industrial dissensions. They 
have tried, as Mr. Williams picturesquely 
puts it, “thumping the harder” without 
much success. In the classes at the 
institute, they learn how to answer 
today’s questions in terms of the Bible 
which they understand. 


They take the institute charts back 
to their own groups who are hungry 
for knowledge and for ethical leadership 
that they can trust and that offers them 
hope of a better world. They go back 
into the yards and the shops and preach 
their message, sometimes three times 
a day and to thousands of workers. 


Mr. Williams points out that the 
migration of laborers from their tradi- 
tional environment offers a golden 
opportunity to break down their 
prejudices and to get them to accept 
new and liberal attitudes that would be 
impossible to put into practice in their 
local communities. This participation in 
the struggles of such a defense area as 
Detroit brings them face to face with 
the social and economic questions that 
are troubling all mankind. 


Peoples’ Congress of Applied 
Religion to be Held This Month 


To bring home this participation in 
world problems and to help the preachers 
to assume liberal leadership, the In- 
stitute of Applied Religion is calling 
“The Peoples’ Congress of Applied 
Religion” to be held Saturday, Sunday, 
and Monday, July 22 to 24 in Detroit. 


The congress, made up of church, 
labor, Negro and civil leaders and lay- 
men, will meet “to discuss our mutual 
and respective responsibilities in the 
present world crisis and to .affirm our 
position on the issues affecting the estab- 
lishment of a peoples’ world, founded 
upon the principles of economic justice, 
political equality, racial brotherhood 
and religious freedom.” The initial call 
to the congress was sent to a hundred 
or more share-cropper preachers of the 
South and factory preachers of such 
industrial centers as Detroit and Chicago. 
Then progressive religious, labor and 
agricultural leaders have been invited 


to sign the call and endorse and support 
the congress. 


The initiative for the congress comes 
from the workaday preachers of the 
Peoples’ Institute of Applied Religion. 
The announcement for the congress 
states: “Workaday preachers will not in 
any great number co-operate with any 
conference or program initiated or 
called by liberal preachers of the 
middle-class churches. It is the latter 
who must be willing to co-operate with 
the former. The leadership of today 
and of tomorrow must come from the 
common people. Others must encourage 
such leaders and realize the importance 
of permitting the initiative to remain 
with them. Thus only will the two 
groups be joined in a common fight 
against tyranny, hate and oppression 
and for righteousness, justice and 
freedom. 


“The congress is called upon the 
scriptural basis of applied religion and 
the purpose of the meeting shall not 
be to debate the issues set forth in the 
call, but to formulate a program of 
action toward the realization of such a 
world. Only peoples committed to the 
cause of the common peoples will be 
enrolled for attendance. 


Issues before the Congress 


“The representatives will be asked to 
collectively take an affirmative stand 
on the following issues relative to the 
establishment of a peoples’ world, 
founded in fact and practice upon the 
principles of economic justice, racial 
brotherhood, religious freedom and 
political equality. The congress will 
unite: for the utter defeat of all Fascist 
forces, against the illusion of pacifism, 
nationalism and appeasement; for racial 
equality and against the sin of anti- 
Semitism, and against the poll tax; for 
the organizing of all workers into labor 
unions, the basic instrument of the peo- 
ple for economic justice and_ political 
freedom; for the wholehearted support 
of the principles and conditions set 
forth at Teheran that the naked, hungry, 
enslaved peoples of the world may be 
clothed, fed, freed, housed and _ healed; 
and for a dynamic religious program to 
establish a peoples’ world of justice and 
brotherhood.” 


LEON AND PHILIP 


Each day brings new faces to the door 
of the Unitarian Service Committee’s 
headquarters in Lisbon, and new stories 
of suffering and persecution go into the 
office files. As the Service Committee 
works on the case, the dossier thickens. 
Memorandums and letters are added— 
letters to this official and to that, to this 


embassy and to that consulate, to ship- 
ping companies and to air lines. 


Then, one fine day, the dossier can be 
put into the closed-case file. The haggard 
face has filled out, smiles replace the 
hunted look of fear; a new suit replaces 
the torn, dirty rags. There are moving 
good-bys all round and expressions of 
gratitude, sometimes tears—and the new 
face, now an old face to the Service 
Committee staff, is on the way to free- 
dom in Canada, the United States, South 
America, North Africa. 


Last week two men, Leon and Philip, 
left for North Africa after five months of 
prison in Portugal and years of prison 
and persecution elsewhere before that. 
Each of them has had his toll of personal 
tragedy also, with his family broken up 
and left behind. There is, for example, 
a memorandum in the file for one of 
them, saying, in his own words: 


“My wife, when I escaped, was left in 
a difficult situation because she was in 
her seventh month of pregnancy, and 
because of me, maybe it was prison for 


her . . . if I could only get news of her 
... help her!” 


The attention of the Service Commit- 
tee was first drawn to these two men 
through a letter written by them from a 
Portuguese prison, asking for help. The 
committee sent them clothing and an al- 
lowance to help supplement their prison 
diet and, in the meantime, bent all its 
efforts to getting them released from 
prison. 


They were released in March but were 
given only forty days to leave Portugal 
or face reimprisonment, and possibly de- 
portation to the country from which they 
had so painfully escaped. So now our 
efforts went to exploring every possibility 
for a visa to another country that would 
offer a haven. Every lead failed. Then, 
on the thirty-fifth of their forty days, 
permission was granted them to go to 


North Africa. 


Their passage was arranged for by the 
Service Committee. The last-minute 
memorandum in each dossier says: “One 
pair pants, one hat, one valise” and then, 
finally: “Go to Free French office at 
once!” 


On the afternoon when they came to 
say good-by, no one can describe the joy 
in their faces. Nor their unforgettable 
words of gratitude. 


But their troubles were not over, even 
yet. Through all these years of prison 
and trouble, these two men have been 
inseparable. When they arrived at the 
Lisbon airport, they found that there was 
only one seat available on the plane. This 
was to be their first separation. Like 
old soldiers, they drew lots. One went 
on; the other remained to catch the next 
plane. Now, thanks to the Service Com- 
mittee’s efforts they are both in North 
Africa and free! 
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CHURCHES ON ALL FRONTS — 


E fale nL Bekins aos 


Youth Leadership in Britain 
Under the auspices of the Youth De- 
partment of the British Council of 
Churches, a training course in Christian 
Youth Leadership is being held in Lon- 
don from May 1 to July 14. The studies 
will be grouped around four main head- 


ings: (1) the Christian faith and modern 
youth, (2) the environment of youth 
today, (8) the nature and needs of 


young people, and (4) principles and 
methods of youth work. Among the 
many features of the programs are: an 
introduction to the Bible; how to con- 
duct worship services; a discussion of 
the ecumenical movement and modern 
youth; and lectures by experts on “Sex 
Problems.” The social aspects of re- 
ligion will be presented by specialists on 
the home, the school, work, leisure, poli- 
tics, etc.; physical training will also be 
stressed, along with the drama, music 
and other cultural activities. 


Churches and Europe’s Future 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Moderator of the Church of Scotland, 
and the Moderator of the Free Church 
Council unite in urging the considera- 
tion of the culture of Europe by the 
Christian churches they represent, and 
pose the problem: What can be done 
to restore vitality and health to Europe? 
It is urged that the primary task will 
be to restore the multiplicity of organ- 
izations, institutions, groups and associa- 
tions in which the energies of a healthy 
society may once more find spontaneous 
expression. It is suggested that the 
church can greatly aid by confronting 
the hidden future without fear and by 
meeting revolutionary change, when it 
comes, with courage and hope. Essen- 
tial changes in social and economic 
structures must be made in order that 
scientific and technical advances may be 
used in the interest of social welfare. 
These principles must be translated into 
immediate and practical terms such as 
(1) large-scale relief measures; (2) the 
establishment of law and order and re- 
sponsible governments; (3) the restora- 
tion of cultural and religious institutions 
and traditions; (4) the assurance of 
basic human liberties; (5) the framing 
of far-reaching economic and social pol- 
icles; (6) the creation of common 
agencies to give expression to the growing 
sense of European unity; (7) a system to 
guarantee free development of national 
life without fear of recurring aggression; 
and (8) the atonement by the German 
people for their sins, but eventual re- 
integration of Germany into the family 
of nations. 
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Dollar Religion Deplored 
- According to the Billboard—which has 


been exposing what is described as “a 
racket of astounding proportions,” in a 
number of “specials” during the past 
year—the “take” of a medley of so- 
called religious programs on the air is 
about two hundred million dollars an- 
nually. A report of the 156th General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
the United States, commission on radio 
and religion, verifies the revelation and 
points out that the air is filled with pro- 
grams that are “offensive, unworthy and 
frequently harmful.” The radio is being 
used in the name of religion to exploit a 
section of the public by such devices as 
the sale of gospel texts and other mate- 
rials and outright appeals for contribu- 
tions through the mails. A number of 
the larger stations are becoming dis- 
gusted with the practice and refusing to 
be a party to this flagrant commercial- 
izing of religion. A report of a survey 
by the commission shows a desire to elim- 
inate all sectarian broadcasts, even to the 
banning of a proposed “Presbyterian 
Hour.” 


To Study Racial Problem 


At its May meeting the executive com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of 
Churches authorized a National Study 
Conference on Racial and Cultural Mi- 
norities, to be held in the spring of 
1945, and to bring together representa- 
tives from various denominations. 
Regional consultations and surveys will 
be held and preliminary discussion by 
authorities will be conducted on such 
subjects as “The Church and Current 
Minority Tensions,” “Segregation in 
Church and Community,” “Racial Atti- 
tudes in Children,” “The Church and 
Civic Rights,” “Christian Teaching on 
Race,” and “The Teaching of Science 
Regarding Race.” It is suggested that 
local churches planning this summer for 
their fall and winter program should 
include in their forum and adult edu- 
cation programs one or more of these 
topics. Material will be furnished by 
the Federal Council of Churches, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Churches and Health 


The first national conference on clin- 
ical training for ministers was held 
on June 6 and 7 in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, and was attended by presi- 
dents and deans of theological schools 
and by supervisors of the clinical edu- 
cation of students. Reports indicate a 
desire on the part of theological faculties 
to train ever more effective ministers. 


‘Training in the Theological Curriculum 


“The Place of Clinical 


Such subjects as 
and “Clinical Training in the Schools 
in Relation to Postwar Needs” were dis- 
cussed by leaders in various fields. 
Among the speakers were the Rev. R. L. 
Dicks, chaplain of the Wesley Memorial 
Hospital in Chicago, and Dr. J. F: 
Fletcher, dean of the Graduate School 
of Applied Religion at the University of 
Cincinnati. 


Pattern for Peace 


Pattern’s Progress, published by Cath- 
olic, Jewish and Protestant groups in- 
terested in peace, quotes an editorial 
from the Catholic journal, America, 
calling for an agreement by the major 
political parties on the moral issues of 
the war and the peace, that those issues 
may thus be taken out of the political 
arena. Dr. C. M. Thompson, Jr., 
writing in the Syracuse Post-Standard, 
insists that if Catholics, Jews and Prot- 
estants can agree on seven points for 
a just and durable peace then the two 
major political parties should be able 
to do likewise. Thereby we could dem- 
onstrate to the world that we are really 
united on this vital matter. 

A city- and country-wide mass meet- 
ing was held in Syracuse, New York, 
as a result of which a committee on re- 
ligion was formed by the city council 
Postwar Planning Commission; leaders 
of Catholic, Jewish and Protestant faiths 
have co-operated to provide a program 
for united action. The project includes 
(1) support of the seven-point peace 
plan drawn up by Catholics, Jews and 
Protestants; (2) support of the churches 
and religious responsibilities; (3) sup- 
port of the family and its moral and 
material needs; and (4) extension of a 
religious education program. 


The Postwar Community 


A ten-day conference on “The Post- 
war American Community” is being held 
at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
under the auspices of Community Serv- 
ice, Inc., of which Dr. A. E. Morgan is 
the head. Distinguished leaders and 
speakers will consider the possibilities 
of the community and how they may 
be realized. The small community will 
be considered in every vital aspect, from 
the question “How can a small com- 
munity develop an adequate economic 
basis?” to “How can we interest. boys 
and girls in building great communi- 
ties?” and “What should a pastor do in 
his parish?” The purpose of the confer- 
ence is to integrate and vitalize the 
community by developing a community 
philosophy and plan. 


A.N.K. 
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In the Service of Youth 


The American Unitarian Association 
is serving the young people of our 
churches in many and varied ways. It 
aids in the publication of books and 
pamphlets on liberal religion for 
youth; it assists in the recruiting of 
ministers and lay workers for our 
Unitarian cause; it initiates leader- 
ship training of young people at in- 
stitutes and conferences to serve as 
teachers in our church schools; it pro- 
vides resources for work at college 
and university centers. In all of these 
and other activities the association 
seeks to serve those who are tomor- 
row’s leaders in our liberal faith. 


FrepDERICK May Enior 
President 
The American Unitarian Association 
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The children themselves review these 


BEACON PRESS BOOKS 


A BRAND NEW BABY 
By Margaret A. Stanger 


By A. L. F., and R. F. L., ages 7 and 8: 
“We enjoyed this book very much. We think 


other children will like it because it shows the 
way real babies grow. They will learn a lot 
more than they know now . . . While we were 
reading the book quite a lot of other children 
were listening. They were from three to nine 
years old and they liked the stories as much as 


we did.” 
Illustrated by Pelagie Doane, $1.75 


GROWING BIGGER 


By Elizabeth M. Manwell 
and Sophia L. Fahs 
By R. E., aged 11: 
“Tt tells of the steps of growing from a little 
baby just born to six .. . I like the book because 
it explains how a child grows up and learns one 
thing after another.” 


With illustrations by Charlotte Ware, $1.75 


A teacher’s guide to the above two books, 
THE Girt or Lire, is available at 85c 


BEGINNINGS OF 
LIFE AND DEATH 
By Sophia L. Fahs and Dorothy T. Spoerl 
By J. W., aged 12: 
“T could not draw all I believe God is 
Because I have found God is 


The Earth, the sky, the trees, the sea 
And the best in you and the best in me.” 


Beautifully illustrated, $1.50. Leader’s guide, 50c 


MOSES 
Egyptian Prince, Nomad Sheikh, 
Lawgiver 
By John W. Flight 

By D. B., aged 10: 
“T think the author did a good job in telling 
about the old Egyptian and Hebrew customs. 
The book is exciting enough for any good 
reader . . . The book keeps you guessing.” 


With photographs and drawings $1.75 
Teacher’s guide, 60c 


For a complete list of books and materials, 
send for free illustrated catalogue 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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Great American 


Yankee from Olympus. 
Drinker Bowen. 
Brown & Co. $3.00. 


This delightful book comes near to 
being the ideal biography. Certainly, 
no life and letters written in recent years 
approaches it in charm and genuine 
power. It was no easy task to paint in 
words the portrait of Mr. Justice Holmes, 
one of the greatest Americans of our 
time, bringing out his personality and 
achievements in vivid colors, while at 
the same time presenting his family 
background, making the time and place 
wherein he lived come alive, giving them 
all vitality, yet keeping all in their 
proper relation to the central figure of 
the narrative. This Mrs. Bowen has 
accomplished to the queen’s taste. Her 
book has a triple significance: It is a 
telling description of life in Boston and 
Cambridge during the past hundred and 
fifty years; it is a delightful chronicle 
of three generations of the Holmes 
family, male and female; and it tells 
the story of the career of the family’s 
greatest son, a career that led him 
to the seats of the mighty, enabling 
him to render noble service both to his 
native state and to his country. 


In commenting upon this work, it is 
hard to avoid superlatives, so well is it 
written, so much is there in it that 
is new, so skillfully does the author 
bring out the moral and spiritual de- 
velopment of Mr. Justice Holmes, as 
well as the manner of man he was. 
Some day, of course, his official biog- 
raphy will be published, containing his 
war record, together with a measured 
estimate of his professional attainments 
as lawyer and judge. But we question 
if any subsequent biographer can 
succeed in dealing with his personal 
history as convincingly as Mrs. Bowen 
has done. For here actually is the 
man himself as his contemporaries 
knew him, the great gentleman, the 
valiant warrior of the spirit. 


How much he owed to heredity and 
environment the book makes abundantly 
clear. His grandfather, Abiel Holmes, 
minister, staunch Calvinist, historian; 
his father, the chirpy little doctor, wit, 
author, Boston’s poet laureate, whose 
continual punning and fondness for 
publicity grated on his son’s nerves, but 
who in his own way was no mean lib- 
eral; the little doctor’s brother, John, 
shrewd, witty “frere de mon frere”; 
the teachers of the future judge, es- 
pecially in the Harvard Law School; 
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his friends and _ associates, notably 
George Shattuck, William James, Leslie 
Stephen, Sir Frederick Pollock—all these 
in the drama played their parts. Then 
the women; how lucky this man was in 
his grandmother, mother, and wife! 
What a group they were, Sally Wendell, 
Amelia Jackson, and, best and greatest 
of them all, Fanny Dixwell, candid, wise, 
true heroine after her own inimitable 
fashion! 


The book abounds in good stories, 
some old, some new. Much of it reads 
like The Late George Apley. Em- 
balmed in these pages is Boston 
Brahminism at its best, a vanished gen- 
eration. But what is likely to remain, 
after the reader has turned the final 
page, will be the memory of Mr. Justice 
Holmes himself, great man and great 
American, the soul of honor, mighty 
lover of truth, brave, very human, lover 
of life, incorrigible liberal—whose own 
long life was a steadfast expression of 
his words: “Have faith and pursue the 
unknown end.” 


Am even. 
Black Neighbors 


An American Dilemma. By Gunnar 
Myrpaut. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$7.50. 


After reading this encyclopedic work 
one’s impulse is to appraise it in super- 
latives. It may fairly be adjudged the 
most remarkable and comprehensive 
study of the status of the Negro in 
American life ever undertaken. Serious 
students on either side of the color line 
will welcome it with enthusiasm. 

A word of praise may be fittingly in- 
terposed for the Carnegie Corporation 
for conceiving and sponsoring the study 
out of which has been born this wealth 
of invaluable information. 


In this study of “the Negro prob- 
lem and modern democracy,’ Dr. 
Myrdal deals with every phase of the 
life of the American Negro with the 
thoroughness and detachment of an ex- 
pert investigator, and with a scholarly 
and scientific balance that at first 
shocks the reader, but later provokes a 
reaction which is a challenge to act, to 
the end that the conflict—which rages, 
as the author rightly concludes, not only 
between groups but in the very soul of 
the individual—may be resolved. 

If it is true that the “Negro problem 
is not only America’s greatest failure 
but can be her greatest opportunity to 
demonstrate that justice, equality and 
co-operation are possible between white 


‘and colored peoples,” and if the author 


is right in his conclusion that “not since 
Reconstruction has there been more rea- 
son to anticipate fundamental changes 
in American race prejudice, changes 
which will involve development toward 
the American ideals,” then this monu- 
mental work will in itself be an out- 
standing contribution to the bringing 
about of those changes that will even- 
tually demonstrate the possibility of an 


agreement between our ideals and our ~ 


behavior. 
ErsetreD Brown 


One Way Out 


The Postwar Strategy of Religion. By 
JosepH M. M. Gray. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $1.75. 


Dr. Gray is a facile writer who has 
read widely. His postwar strategy for 
Protestantism is for it to “capture in- 
dividual conviction.” Disillusioned by 
all attempts to gain the world for Chris- 
tianity by mass production techniques, 
he would return to the individual 
approach. The social gospel, pacifism 
and ritualism have all been tried in the 
balance and found wanting. Nothing 
remains but for the church to attack 
on a_psychological-religious front, to 
affirm the “mysterious reality of the 
purposing human will,’ the  super- 
natural quality of the environment and 
personal immortality. Those who share 
this view will find much to applaud; 
those who do not share it will drop the 
book too soon to benefit from the inter- 
esting range of illustrative material. 


W. B. PeprerseN 


Sitwell Saga I 


Left Hand, Right Hand. By Sir Ossert 
SrrweE.tu. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$3.00. 


Punch once published the picture of 
weedy, monocled member of the British 
House of Lords looking over a fence at 
a superb bull, and saying, “My word, 
you are a fine animal!” To which the 
bull makes answer: “Yes, my lord. And 
if your parents had been chosen as care- 
fully as mine, you would be a better 
specimen of humanity.” Sir Osbert Sit- 
well was lucky in his forebears—not the 
least of his good fortune being due to the 
fact that during many generations his 
ancestry enjoyed an admixture of blood 
commendably plebeian. With engaging 
frankness he describes the varied racial 


and individual strains that constitute his ~ 


background. 


In this first volume of his autobiog- 
raphy, he paints a succession of por- 
traits of his grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, aunts, uncles, cousins, including 
those of his own father and mother; 
throwing in, for good measure, accounts 
of nurses, gamekeepers, land agents, 
grooms, butlers, etc., all of whom played 
their parts in his life history. It is all 
very British. It reads like an aristo- 
cratic Forsyte Saga. Like Galsworthy’s 
masterpiece, its chief value consists in 
its preservation of a vanished civilization. 
To an American reader, it is altogether 
incredible that in the modern world this 
landed gentry should have survived so 
long, with its huge wealth, castles, houses 
in town and country, supported by the 
labor of throngs of servants and working 
folk, arrogating to itself a superiority to 
which its moral and intellectual gifts by 
no means entitled it. 


Through these pages walk many his- 
torical personages, famous and infamous. 
The writer devotes an entire chapter to 
his great-grandmother, Lady Coning- 
ham, whose sole distinction lay in the 
fact she was the last mistress of George 
IV. Written in a pleasant, unobtrusive 
style, his book abounds in interesting 
anecdotes about the great and near great. 
Lords and ladies are as thick as huckle- 
berries. Not the least interesting chapter 
deals with the description of Sargent’s 
painting of the group portrait of the 
Sitwell family. The book closes with Sir 
Osbert’s late adolescence, promising vol- 
umes yet more worth-while to come. 


A. Ri H. 


Church and War 


Christianity and Democracy. By JAcQuES 
Marirain. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. 


Christian Counter-Attack. By Hucu 
Martin and Oruers. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


This newest essay by Professor 
Jacques Maritain has the same scope, the 
same serene sincerity of conviction, the 
same charm of expression, and the same 
deceptive oversimplification as his 
previous writings. By conceding a large 
place to all the factors of upheaval 
freely recognized by modern minds, 
Professor Maritain achieves protective 
coloration for his neomedievalist analy- 
sis. Yet, of course, the crucial deter- 
minants, as they display themselves in 
his diagnosis of our ills, could never be 
the natural and unforced conclusions of 
a -more impartial thinker, or the out- 
come of mature consideration by a truly 
modern mind. His assumptions are 
guileless and bland. His style is lucid 
and moving. How many readers will 
stop to notice how equivocal is his ref- 
erence of all the woes of democracy to 
secular or apostate causes, and how 
dubious are his claims for a_semi- 
historical Christianity, half institution 


and half dream? While the gentle author 
evokes the sweet effulgence of a pure and 
Catholic Christanity, shall we forget that 
the Vatican is otherwise engaged? This 
little book comes from a great soul that 
it would be better for lost souls to 
emulate than to envy—though not with- 
out keeping one eye on the hierarchy 
and both feet on solid ground. 

Christian Counter-Attack is a careful, 
suitably documented compilation of 
available records of church resistance to 
Nazism in Europe. It touches the heroic 
at many points. The authors hope, but 
are wistfully uncertain, that the Chris- 
tian churches will prove to have earned 
a full share in the shaping of the post- 
war future. To this reviewer, the wist- 
fulness is justified even after reading 
this excellent little book. 


A. Powe. Davies 


The Seas of God. Edited by Wut 


Burnett. Philadelphia: L. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $3.00. 


In a single volume, the compiler has 
brought together a varied assortment 
of tales, all of which deal with some 
phase of religious living. Dating from 
periods both ancient and modern; by 
writers of many nationalities, Russian, 
French, German, American, English; 
representing sundry faiths; as far apart 
as Tolstoi and Ernest Hemenway, 
Sholem Asch and Clarence Day—they 
are all interesting. A mine of homiletic 
material, most of it valuable, impressive. 


A. BR. H. 


School and Church—The American Way. 
By Conrav H. Morniman. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.50. 

This is the best book that I have seen 
on the relation of organized religion to 
the state. It is a clear, scholarly and 
timely analysis of the whole problem. 
It should be read by every minister 
and teacher in the country. It is a 
trumpet call to guard our public-school 
system from invasion by overzealous 
but shortsighted sectarian interests. 


Davi Ruys WiuiaMs 


Fair Stood the Wind for France. By 
H. EZ Bates. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.50. 


A war story well told. The adven- 
tures of a quartet of British aviators 
brought down in occupied France, cen- 
tering in the experiences of one of them 
who is harbored by a peasant family. 
Not unlike Assignment in Brittany. 
Equally absorbing. Even more forcible, 
because of the consistent playing down 


of German brutality. 
AG RoE, 


Starr King School - 
for the Ministry 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


A center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 . 


trains leaders for the liberal minis- 
try. The core curriculum is of the 
new Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago to 
which the School adds its own 
specialization. 


President Wallace W. Robbins, 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 37 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
cloths, 


An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 
treasury or for the purchase of U. S. WAR 
BONDS. 


Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


AND THUS WAS ADAM 
By RALPH E. BAILEY 
A Verse Story of the Depth 
Psychology and the Deep South 
“Tt has coherence, insight, power. . 


. moving 
and convincing ... a real work of art.’— 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
$1.50 Postpaid 
HAMPEL’S BOOK SHOP 
708 W. Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S and Children’s 
Sunday was observed in the First Con- 
gregational Society (Unitarian) of 
Leominster, Massachusetts, with several 
unusuai features. Following the chris- 
lening of the children by the minister, 
Rev. Earle R. Steeves, the Junior 
Church took charge of the service and 
the music, with members of the Chil- 
dren’s Church as guests. Awards for 
quality of work accomplished were pre- 
sented to sixteen Junior Church mem- 
bers and to forty-three Children’s 
Church members. Nineteen young peo- 
ple joined the church and _ seventeen 
adults were recognized as new members. 
Copies of Great Companions were pre- 
sented to members graduating from high 
school. Flowers on the altar were in 
memory of the young people in the 
nation’s service. 


THE HIGHLIGHT of the annual 
meeting in The First Unitarian Society of 
Exeter, New Hampshire, was the change 
in the bylaws, making the voting age for 
church members eighteen instead of 
twenty-one. A 12 per cent increase in 
the budget was reported; an average at- 
tendance at Sunday services of 120; and 
the addition of 20 new members. Con- 
struction on the new parish house began 
in June. The committee on youth is 
very co-operative with Rev. and Mrs. 
Elbridge F. Stoneham in helping to serve 
suppers and carry on the work with the 
student group of the church. Alliance 
members increased their contribution to 
the church by 50 per cent. 


THE CENTENARY CELEBRATION 
of the present meetinghouse of the parish 
in Bridgewater, Massachusetts, will take 
place during the coming church year, 
under the direction of the minister, Rev. 
William Lord McKinney. The grounds 
and the church lane by the historic 
churchyard, which was featured in 
Anthony Adverse, are to be landscaped 
by funds provided in the will of the 
late Miss Edith S. Copeland, a lifelong 
and devoted member of the parish. 


WAR ACTIVITIES in The Unitarian 
Church of Sanford, Maine, have been nu- 
merous and varied. In view of the fact 
that 187 men and women of its member- 
ship are serving in every branch of the 
armed forces, zeal has been quickened. 
Unitarians have been active in every 
community effort, such as the drive for 
US.O. funds, the work of the Selective 
Service Board, the rationing board, air- 
craft warning and the Red Cross. The 
church has kept in closest touch with its 
absent fellowship. The minister, Rev. H. 
Sumner Mitchell, has written letters and 
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more letters, realizing that the most im- 
portant factor in keeping up a soldier’s 
morale is mail from home. 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS is reported 
by the Unitarian church in Hackensack, 
New Jersey. Rev. George G. Howard, 
who has been minister there for fifteen 
years, sends good news of its increasing 
strength and activity. “Our attendance 
at Sunday services this year has been 
sixty-five against last year’s thirty-nine. 
We have twenty-seven new members 
and nineteen new pledges totalling five 
hundred dollars. We raised, in addition 
to the regular budget, fifteen hundred 
dollars for a promotional fund. A down- 
payment has been made on the new 
parish house of ten rooms, which pro- 
vides a meeting place for the church 
school, an apartment for the minister and 
his wife, and an attractive room for 
small group meetings.” 


Mr. Howard conducted a “Premarital 
Course” during the year, dealing with 
such subjects as “The Home Back- 
ground,” “Dating and Courtship,” “Be- 
ing Engaged” and “Anticipating Mar- 
riage.” This was open to all young men 
and women who were out of high school. 

A number of “Distinctive Sunday 
Services” were advertised by postcard 
notices showing by a small map the exact 
location of the church. Four lectures were 
given on “The Meaning of Unitarian- 
ism,” with speakers from the New York 
area. 


At the Memorial Day service, Mr. 
Edmund R. Senglas, a high-school senior, 
shared the sermon with Mr. Howard. 
The topic was “Heroes Do Not Die.” Mr. 
Senglas was elected president of the Sen- 
ate in the Boys’ Model Legislature at 
Trenton for the year 1944. He has been 
public relations representative of the 
Red Cross for various high schools in 
neighboring counties. 


A CHILDREN’S CHAPEL was 
dedicated in an impressive service held 
May 17 at 4:30 p. m. at the Beverly 
Unitarian Fellowship of Chicago, Illinois. 
Under the able leadership of Mr. Walter 
Stephens, children and parents of the 
parish renovated and remodeled the large 
basement room. Several children, stand- 
ing in the altar niche, were assisted in 
the act of dedication by Rev. Vilma 
Szantho Harrington and Rev. Ernest W. 
Kuebler. Parents and church school 
members remained for an informal recep- 
tion which included a tour of the room 
and a display of work projects. 


THE CHURCH COUNCIL of St. 
John’s Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was elected just before the service 


on June 11, by written ballot. The five 
men elected took part in the service that 
day and one of them, Professor Edwin H. 


-Zeydel of the University of Cincinnati, 


preached the sermon. His subject was, 
“The Unitarian Contribution to Ameri- 
can Culture.” 


SINGING for the joy of singing and 
for becoming better singers is one of the 
many interesting activities going on in 
the First Unitarian Church of Rochester, 
New York. Every Tuesday evening a 
group meets in Gannett House for a 
song fest. Bach, Beethoven, Mendel- 
ssohn, Grieg, Stephen Foster and many 
other notables supply the music. Present 
plans include working through the 
summer on a carefully chosen repertory, 
and looking forward to the time when 
the group may be numerous enough and 
competent enough to have tryouts for 
the church choir. 


YOUTH SUNDAY in the First Parish 
in Duxbury, Massachusetts, brought six 
young people into church membership. 
The minister, Rev. George L. Parker, 
preached on “What Do You Do When 
You Join the Church?” 


SUMMER SERVICES IN MAINE 
include those held in the Unitarian First 
Parish Church in Kennebunk up to 
September 1. The Community Church in 
Swanville will be open all summer. The 
First Church in Belfast has services up 
to August 20; and the Unitarian Society 


of Houlton, through June and July. The 


Ocean Point. Memorial Chapel presents 
as its first preachers of the season Rev. 
Hilda L. Ives, Rev. Payson Miller, Rev. 
John H. Wilson and Dr. Philip L. Frich. 
On August 6, Rev. P. L. Vernon of 
Lewiston will preach. On the thirteenth 
the service will be in charge of the Maine 
Seacoast Mission. Rev. Donald G. 
Lothrop of the Community Church, 
Boston, will preach on August 20; and 
Rev. Rodney W. Roundy of Portland, on 
August 27. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, 
uniting with the First and ~ Second 
Churches of Boston, Massachusetts, pre- 
sents its summer schedule of preachers: 
June 11, Rev. Dana McLean Greeley; 
June 18, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot; June 25, 
Rev. Walton E. Cole; July 2, Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot; July 9, Dr. Everett M. 
Baker; July 16, Rev. Raymond B. Bragg; 
July 23, Dr. Horace F. Holton; July 30, 
Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow; August 6, 
Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell; August 13, Dr. 


John H. Lathrop; August 20, Dr. Frank © 


Jennings; August 27, Dr. Clarence R. 


pw 


Stunner sister é a: Dr. Louis C. Corn- 
ish; September 16, Rev. Dan Hunting- 
ton Fenn. 


SOMEWHERE IN THE SOUTH 
PACIFIC, a Unitarian chaplain, Lieuten- 
ant (j.g.) Horace F. Westwood, formerly 
minister of the First Church in Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts, conducts services 
for the fighting “leathernecks” of a fa- 
mous Marine Corps unit. The men 
decorated their tent chapel with para- 
chute silk to form a canopy over the 
chancel, constructed altar equipment 
from native woods and landscaped the 
grounds around the chapel. 


_ A LIBERTY SHIP is to be named for 

the late Hendrik Willem van Loon. All 
of his works are to be presented to the 
ship’s library, including, at Mrs. van 
Loon’s request, a copy of Men of Liberty 
by Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman. The il- 
lustrations in this volume are the last 
work of Mr: van Loon. 


THE A.U.Y. STAFF during the past 
year has arranged for college visitation 
and lecturing covering a wide éxtent. 
Seventeen colleges and universities were 
visited by the director, Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman. They were the Universities 
of Maine, Michigan, Boston, Ohio State 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; and the following colleges— 
Nasson, Radcliffe, Oberlin, Antioch, 
Marietta, Wellesley, Pine Manor, Mid- 
dlebury, Smith, Wilberforce, Keene State 
Teachers’ and Massachusetts State. 

Also, Billings Lecturers, both minis- 
terial and lay, have been booked for 
visits to forty-three college campuses, 
and through them many thousands of 
young people of college and high-school 
age received the liberal message. In 
Virginia, Rev. John G. MacKinnon 
preached at Sweet Briar and Mary 
Washington colleges. From Houston, 
Texas, Rev. John C. Petrie went to Le 
Moyne College (Negro) in Memphis, 
Tennessee. Kansas City University was 
visited by Professor James. Luther 
Adams, and Kansas State College by 
Rey. Randall S. Hilton. Rev. Irving R. 
Murray preached at the University of 
New Hampshire and Nasson College, 
Maine. Rev. Edward A. Cahill spoke 
at Vassar and Smith and the University 
of Maine. Rev. William B. Rice went to 
Keene State Teachers’ College; Rev. 
Leonard Hélie, to the University of 
Maine; and Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, to 
the University of Wisconsin. The work 
of other Billings lecturers—Rev., Alex- 
ander P. Winston, Rev. Joseph Barth, 
Rev. Harry C. Meserve and Dr. Karl 
W. Deutsch—was reported in The Chris- 
tian Register for June. 

This brief report far from covers the 
college work for the year. It should be 
noted that a great many other addresses 
were given by Unitarian ministers and 
college instructors at American and 


Chaplain Westwood and Marines 


Canadian institutions of higher learning, 
during 1943-44, but not under the Bill- 
ings Fund. 


“AND IT WORKED” 
Unitarian Youth Programs in 1943-44 
Had Many New Ideas 
By Mitprep Downer 
A. U. Y. Publications Committee 


The 1944 edition of We Tried This and 
It Worked is being published the last of 
June, and it will contain a great deal of 
material and ideas sent in from churches 
and youth groups all over the United 
States and Canada. 

Although all of the many excellent 
ideas found cannot be expressed in a few 
short sentences, some are quite unique, 
and we believe that Unitarian young 
people have proved through the carry- 
ing out of their ideas that they can 
take on the heavy duties and social obli- 
gations of the world of tomorrow as well 
as contribute their small bit toward 
the present day. 

In Rockford, Illinois, the young peo- 
ple were found ready and able to discuss 
prayer, God, salvation and Christianity 
when these subjects were presented to 
them in modern terms. 

In Orange, New Jersey, the young 
people took charge on Youth Sunday and 
conducted the service. This year a 
young man stood in the pulpit with his 
minister, and together they presented a 
“dialogue sermon,” the youth presenting 
the teen-ager’s point of view. 

A service designed to present the 
statement “The Faith Behind Freedom” 
through choral speaking was presented 
by the Metropolitan Conference of Free 
Churches in New York City at All 
Souls’ Church with sixty-five young 
people participating. 

Norton, Massachusetts, had an ex- 
cellent program called “Vocations at 
Work” at which sixteen representatives 
of various vocations or professions spoke 
for five minutes each. Many questions 


were asked and the meeting was most 
successful. 

In Lawrence, Kansas, the Sateve Club 
has gone down to the local co-op store 
en masse on a week-end night. Some 
of the girls dust shelves and rearrange 
food items. Some of the boys fix up 
the basement storeroom or unpack car- 
tons and mark shelf items. Occa- 
sionally, they have helped with the 
monthly retail inventory—an account of 


every item in the store and in the 
cellar. 
Baltimore, Maryland, had_ Greek, 


Polish and Chinese speakers who gave 
short talks on their countries’ contribu- 
tions to the war. These speakers were 
introduced by phonograph records of 
their countries’ national music, instead 
of by verbal introductions. 

A great many groups have entertained 
servicemen and a few of their methods 
are stated below. In Denver, Colorado, 
a Sunday evening dance for servicemen 
is held at the church. The men like 
these small parties, usually about twenty 
couples, where they can get acquainted, 
dance, play ping-pong and sit and talk 
with the girls and a few older persons 
who are present, including the minister 
and his wife. About one thousand men, 
counting individual attendances, have 
been entertained since the program 
started nearly a year ago. 

In Detroit, Michigan, the Arista Club 
is most successfully giving open-house 
dances on Sunday afternoons for service- 
men. Different organizations in the 
church furnish sandwiches and enjoy 
chaperoning. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, Unitarians ‘have lo- 
cated their servicemen and women by 
obtaining a large world map and charting 
their positions. They then found out 
about the customs, climates, people and 
cultures of the different areas repre- 
sented. 

In the way of social service work, one 
group’s work stands out. The Simons 
Guild in New York City started a proj- 
ect to teach boys in one of the slum 
areas and so to keep them off the 
streets and out of trouble. The young 
people went around to their own church 
members, and to members of other 
churches in the neighborhood, and 
collected tools and donations with which 
to buy wood and supplies. 

The young people of Rockford, 
Illinots, are now engaged in cleaning up 
two lots to be used for a summer recrea- 
tion project. They will be the main 
part of the staff, too, and are on the 
committee doing the organizing of the 
work. 

At the Cleveland, Ohio, Unitarian 
church, the high-school young people 
invited a group of Negro boys and girls 
for an evening of group games and 
square dancing, with “cokes” and dough- 
nuts served in an intermission. 

Up in Montreal, Canada, the young 
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people’s group did a fine job of investi- 
gating the problems of discrimination 
in the city. The group called all the 
theatres, movie houses and hotels to 
see whether or not they had any dis- 
criminatory policies with regard to 
Jewish clientele; to check up on the 
statements they received, they inter- 
viewed the Jewish rabbi in town on 
the same problem—the treatment of the 
Jewish population of Montreal. They 
also talked to teachers in the schools. 
On the basis of their findings they pre- 
pared a series of debates with two 
speakers on each side, on “The Jews 
Are to Blame for Their Treatment.” 
This was a lively and _ informative 
project for all concerned. 

An unusual idea was put into prac- 
tice by the Montpelier, Vermont, group. 
They sold Christmas trees as a project 
for raising money for the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal and other budget 
requirements. 

The most successful program in Sher- 
born, Massachusetts, was a series of six 
dances, to which only the teen-age 
group in the community was admitted, 
held in the church parish house. It 
proved to be very popular. The young 
people’s group handled all details. Pro- 
ceeds from the series will send two 
delegates to the Ferry Beach Conference. 

Only a few ideas can be given here, 
but there are many others—others that 
show we young people can and will do 
something to forward the understanding 
and relationships of other young people, 
as well as prepare to shoulder the 
responsibilities that will fall to us in 
later life. 


D-DAY was observed in many Uni- 
tarian churches. Historic Lexington, in 
Massachusetts, claims the earliest ser- 
vice, held at 4:30 A. M., announced by 
the ringing of the church bells. In 
Ware, a union service brought together 
200 people representing most of the 
religious groups in the town. Governor 
Leverett Saltonstall occupied the tradi- 
tional pew reserved for governors in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, during the noon- 
day service. Laymen in Concord, New 
Hampshire, conducted services during 
the whole day. 


HARMONIOUS ENTHUSIASM per- 
meated the sessions of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, meeting in the Church 
of Our Father, Detroit, Michigan, May 
14-16, jointly with the Meadville Con- 
ference. Dr. Preston Bradley gave the 
concluding address in which he chal- 
lenged the clergy and laity alike in the 
cause of democracy and world brother- 
hood. Other outstanding speakers were 
Dr. E. Burdette Backus, Rev. Ralph E. 
Bailey and Dr. Philip C. Nash. Rev. 
Claude Williams was the principal 
speaker at the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice. The Ministers’ Cloister 
was led by Rev. Wallace W. Robbins. 
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Dr. Preston Bradley 


Participating in the panel discussion on 
“The Challenge of Freedom to Uni- 
tarians’” were Dr. Curtis W. Reese, Rev. 
Ernest W. Kuebler and Rev. Randall S. 
Hilton. A symposium on “Strengthening 
the Local Church” was held with Dr. 
Harold Scott, Rev. Arthur W. Olsen, Mr. 
Larry 8. Davidow and Mrs. Lou H. Hay- 
cock as speakers. 

At the business session of the West- 
ern Conference there was unanimous and 
enthusiastic approval of a_ resolution 
committing the conference to a program 
of Unitarian advance based upon the 
principles contained in an editorial by 
Dr. Reese that appeared in the May 
issue of Unity. 

Another resolution, which was unan- 
imously approved, called upon the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice and 
the American Unitarian Association to 
make a thorough survey of social action, 
both official and unofficial, as it exists in 
our movement today. 

Dr. Reese was re-elected president of 
the conference; Mr. Delta I. Jarrett, re- 
elected treasurer; and new . members 
elected to the board were Mr. Robbins, 
Rev. R. Lester Mondale and Mr. T. A. 
Harrison. To fill unexpired terms, Mrs. 
Haycock and Rev. Gerald F. Weary were 
named. 

The chairman of the program com- 
mittee was Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, min- 
ister of the Church of Our Father, which 
was host to the conference. His efficient 
planning and organization resulted in a 
well-managed and vital conference. 

The editorial by Dr. Reese and the 
resolution based on it are as follows: 

“The times are ripe for a program of Uni- 
tarian advance. The soil of the world has 
grown a rich harvest of free minds. Never 
before was there such an opportunity for a 
movement committed to the principle of the 
free mind and dedicated to global com- 
munity. But advance will not be made un- 
less certain definite conditions are fully met. 


“Among these conditions, and of first im- 
portance, is that we must be clear and bold 
in our interpretation of Unitarianism as a 
spiritual movement beyond the limitations of 
any historic religion. We must proclaim a 
world-unifying gospel derived from the wis-~ 
dom of all cultures and the knowledge in all 
fields of modern thought. As an esoteric 
Christian cult we have no future and should 
have none. Such service as can be rendered 
today by a liberal interpretation of Chris- 


‘ tianity can best be done by the ecumenical 


movement within the main stream of Chris- 
tian theology. Our place is out upon the 
high seas.of the world, where the winds of 
thought and aspiration blow from many di- 
rections. This is not to deny the Christian 
influence in our history, but it is to say 
that Christianity is not enough. We must 
proclaim proudly that we hail from many 
sources, and that within our portals is home 
for free minds from whatever cultural heritage 
they may come. 


“A second condition that must be met if 
the Unitarian movement is to fulfill its mis- 
sion is that leadership must be unqualified in 
its devotion to the principle of the free mind 
and to a world program of advance toward 
new goals. To cherish the black shroud when 
we need a shining banner is to court death. 
We do not need leadership that merely tol- 
erates the principle of freedom; we need 
leadership that will risk its official life for 
freedom. We do not need the leadership of 
political manipulation; we need leadership out 
in the wide open—and out in front. 

“A third condition of advance is that of 
democratic collaboration on the part of the 
ministry. Free ministers want full and free 
discussion of matters that concern the future 


of the movement to which they are devoting 


their very lives. They need the confidence 
that comes from intimate knowledge of the 
problems that confront the church in its 
larger relationships and programs, and they 
want the inspiration that comes from the free 
interplay of free minds. No program. of 
advance can hope to succeed without having 
passed through the fiery test of ministerial 
consideration and criticism. 

“Let these conditions be met and we have 
nothing to fear. All smaller problems that 
concern us will be resolved in the vigor that 
comes from a clear purpose, the confidence 
that comes from courageous leadership, and 
the loyalty that comes from democratic par- 
ticipation.” 

“Therefore be it a 

“Resolved, By the members of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference, ninety-second ses- 
sion, meeting in Detroit, May 14-16, 1944, 
that we accept this editorial as the true and 
eloquent expression of the tradition and spirit 
that has characterized Unitarianism through- 
out its entire history, and that we dedicate 
ourselves to the conditions of religious ad- 
vance as therein set forth; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association and to the execu- 
tive committee of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union.” . 


Rey. Donatp Harrinctron, minister 
since 1939 of the People’s Liberal Church 
_and of the Beverly Unitarian Fellow- 
ship, Chicago, Illinois, has received a 
unanimous call to join the ministry of 
The Community Church, New York 
City, as a junior colleague of Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes. He will begin his 
duties there on September 1, having full 
charge of the parish activities and 
sharing the preaching with Dr. Holmes. 


Mr. Harrington attended Antioch 
College, received an A.B. degree from 
the University of Chicago in 1936, and 
a B.D. degree from the Meadville 
Theological School in 1938. As Cruft 
Fellow he spent the year 1938-39 in 
Europe, studying at the University of 
Leyden. His wife is the former Vilma 
Szantho, an ordained minister of Tran- 
sylvania, who is now honorary minister 
of our church in Plainfield, New Jersey. 


Rev. Cuester A. Drummond continues 
to have supervision of all the work spon- 
sored by the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Unitarian Churches in the West End 
of Boston, Massachusetts, as well as in 
its larger field of service. At his request 
the fraternity released him from the 
responsibility of the work connected with 
the ministry of the Bulfinch Place 
Chapel, Boston. He is serving as part- 
time minister of our church in Grafton, 
Massachusetts. 


Tue Hon. Wuiu1am H. Hotty, judge 
of the United States District Court, a 
Unitarian layman of Chicago, Illinois, 
was called back from retirement to pre- 
side over the case of the U. S. A. vs. 
Montgomery Ward. Because the gov- 
ernment returned the firm to its owners, 
Judge Holly’s decision was destroyed. 
His secretary declared: “It was a literary 
gem!” 


Rev. Epwin T. Buenrer succeeds Pro- 
fessor James Luther Adams as editor of 
the Journal of Liberal Religion. 


Rev. Morton peC. Nacutas, minister 
of the First Unitarian Society of Mari- 
etta, Ohio, at the request of the mayor 
of the city organized and directed a cam- 
paign for the Women’s Army Corps of 
the United States. He was so successful 
in his work that the army sent one of 
its very few and precious WAC’s to 
head an army recruiting substation in 
Marietta. In appreciation of a “job 
well done” a certificate of achievement 
signed by Colonel Hobby, WAC direc- 
tor, was awarded Mr. Nachlas publicly 
on the stage of the local theatre. 


Rev. Anprew G. RosENBERGER, a 
graduate of the Harvard Divinity School, 


was ordained and installed as minister: 


of the First Congregational-Unitarian 
Church of Northborough, Massachusetts, 
on June 25. 


\ 


PEOPLE 


IN THE NEWS 


Miss Nancy Jane Day, daughter of 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert B. Day of Niagara 
Falls, New York, editor of the A.U.Y. 
News-Monthly, recently graduated from 
Wellesley College and joined the 
WAVES. 


Miss Dorotuy NuGENT, now inspector 
of naval material for the American Red 
Cross in Lynn, Massachusetts, recently 
visited A.U.Y. headquarters at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. For many years 
she served as office secretary of the 
Y.P.R.U., and is remembered by a host 
of friends in Unitarian churches through- 
out. the country. 


Miss Puese Martua Scort, daughter 
of Dr. Harold Scott, graduated from the 
University of Michigan this year; she 
received a citation at the Honors Con- 
vocation of the university on April 21, 
“as one who has attained at least a ‘B’ 
average and holds rank in the highest 
10 per cent of the Senior class.” 


Miss Heten J. Destemps, for eleven 
years parish assistant in the Unitarian 
church of Hartford, Connecticut, has re- 
signed to take a position with her sister, 
who is director of a radio program known 
as “The New England Cupboard.” A 
special gathering was held in her honor 
in the church in June. 


Dr. Jutrus E. Warren, Commissioner 
of Education for Massachusetts and ad- 
ministrative chairman of the Governor’s 
Committee for Racial and Religious 
Understanding, selected the general 
theme for the annual conference of 
Massachusetts superintendents of 
schools: “Improving Racial Understand- 
ing and Respect for Religious Differences 
through Education.” The usual oratory 
and entertainment were dispensed with 


and the groups sat down together to 
discuss an exhaustive list of questions 
which had been sent them well in ad- 
vance. Dr. Warren states that from all 
the preliminary discussion committees 
were formed, suggestions explored, partic- 
ular groups assigned to study particular 
areas. By next fall it is hoped and be- 
lieved that a Massachusetts state plan 
will have been formed and put into 
operation. 


Dr. Cuarence Reep will retire from 
his ministry in The First Unitarian 
Church of Oakland, California, on Oc- 
tober 1. He thus brings to a close. 
fifty-two years of service as a minister, 
twenty-five of which were spent in 
Oakland. 


Mr. Leon C. Fay has been called as 
student minister to the First Congre- 
gational Society in West Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Fay is a student 
at the Tufts College School of Religion. 


Mr. Soton D. Morean, a graduate of 
the Yale Theological School, began his 
duties as student minister at the First 
Unitarian Society of Middleborough, 
Massachusetts, on June 4. 


Dr. Kart W. Devrscu, author of 
Faith for Our Generation, professor of 
history at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, has been called to Wash- 
ington to the Office of Strategic Services. 


Rev. Epwarp H. Repman, minister of 
The First Unitarian Church in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, gave the invocation 
and benediction at the one hundredth 
commencement of the University of 
Michigan. 


Rev. Joun C. Perrin, minister of the 
Unitarian church of Houston, Texas, 
was granted full fellowship as a Congre- 
gational minister in the Texas Confer- 
ence of Congregational Churches meet- 
ing in San Antonio. The group recom- 
mended all Congregationalists in Hous- 
ton to the pastoral care of the Unitarian 
church. 


Miss Gertrupe CopeLANp, member of 
Unity Alliance, Montclair, New Jersey, 
is the author of a book of poems, T'win 
Poplars and Others. This has been 
added to the shelf in the minister’s study 
reserved for books by Unity Church 
people. The shelf now contains eighteen 
books. 


Rev. Tueopvore De Luca, minister of 
the Hayes Unitarian Congregational 
Church in South Boston, Massachusetts, 
was awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Letters, on June 6, by Calvin Coolidge 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston. Dr. De 
Luca is head of the Language Depart- 
ment of Calvin Coolidge College. 
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Layman Lasgee ee 


IN MEMORIAM 


The League begins its second quarter- 
century in a subdued atmosphere of 
consecration. The mood of Memorial 
Day which envelops our nation this 
summer is intensified in the offices of 
the League by the passing of two men. 

Carl B. Wetherell was the first 
member of the League’s professional 
staff, having been appointed field secre- 
tary June 1, 1919, and having served 
both the headquarters office and the 
field for the next eight years. There- 
after he continued his intimate associa- 
tion with League activities, especially 
through his devoted service to the 
Shoals Conference as president of the 
Star Island Corporation. 

Frederic H. Fay was a_vice-presi- 
dent of the League and formerly a 
member of the Council. From Decem- 
ber, 1939, to May, 1940, he was acting 
president. Although one of his impor- 
tant contributions was the compilation 
of a history of the Laymen’s League, 
his interest was less in the past than 
in the future. Deeply concerned with 
the promotion of Unitarianism, Mr. Fay 
helped to set up the United Unitarian 
Appeal and later to bring about its 
present connection with the League. 

These men will live among us as long 
as we carry on their work in their own 
spirit of dedication. In no better way 
can we pay the tribute that their 
lives deserve. 


MEN OF THE HOUR 


Early morning on June 6, when news 
arrived in Concord, New Hampshire, of 
the landing of Allied troops in France, 
found the minister of the Unitarian 
church, Rev. Frank O. Holmes, on his 
way to attend a meeting in New York 
of a national clergymen’s committee. The 
church was committed to hold brief 
services every hour, on the hour, from 
9:00 to 11:00 and 1:00 to 5:00; also at 
12:05 and 8:00 P. M. Despite the ab- 
sence of the minister, every service was 
held. Rev. Roscoe Trueblood of An- 
dover. generously responded to an appeal 
to take the noon and evening services; 
he also conducted one of the hourly 
services. The other seven hourly serv- 
ices were conducted by four active 
laymen of the parish who are also 
members of Demond Chapter, Unitarian 
Laymen’s League: Floyd Avery, assist- 
ant engineer of the State Highway De- 
partment and treasurer of the chapter; 
Winslow Melvin, Transportation Direc- 
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tor of the Public Service Commission 
and secretary of the chapter; Charles 
Cook, a member of the Concord Public 
School Committee and of the League; 
and John Foster, State Forester and 
former president of the chapter. 
Members of the community have com- 
mented upon the hospitable spirit of 
the church as shown by its open doors 
and frequent services on Invasion Day; 
and the minister and people of the parish 
are proud of the way in which their 
laymen responded to the emergency. 


FOR PROGRAM CHAIRMEN 
AND OTHERS 


[Fred D. Wish, Jr., superintendent of 
schools in Hartford, Connecticut, was 
the chairman of the panel at the Spring- 
field Convention, which discussed ‘What 
My Chapter Has Discovered.” We re- 
print here some of the informal notes 
he used on that occasion.] 


Random Thoughts On How We Can 
Accomplish Our Purpose 


1. We must reach the men. Can’t 
leave this one to the wife. This in- 
cludes personal solicitation among our 
non-Unitarian acquaintances, especially 
among the unaffiliated. It takes every- 
one, not merely a membership commit- 
tee. 


2. Programs must attract and satisfy 
men. Not a mere literary society. The 
something different. Time correctly. 
Don’t carry a meeting over the time 
of a main bout in a major prize fight. 


ot 


Frederic H. Fay 


More 
life in Hartford chapter in working for 
Rowe Camp than listening to speeches. 
Again, be original and alert in finding 


3. Get them doing things. 


activities. Activity for the individual 
in the League program. Remember that 
most of them do not like to talk, but 
like to do things. Excellent opportunity 
in making scenery, games, etc., for 
church parties. Also one or two major 
activities for the League as a whole 
for which the League becomes known 
in the church and community. Just at 
present it may center around service 
boys and returning boys. 


4. Don’t lean on the minister. 


5. Don’t make money-raising your 
main objective. Of course participate 
in church financial activities, but don’t 
let eternal money appeals drive people 
away. In many cases, service is more 
useful than money. Even beyond this, 
the main product of the League should 
be comradeship, inspiration, unifying of 
purpose, and too much “begging” can 
defeat all of these. 


6. No defeatism. Easy to blame 
night work and other temporary factors 
for poor attendance, but in the last 
analysis, people go if they are sufficiently 
drawn by interest. 

7. If number attending is small, take 
advantage of it. If small attendance 
at a particular meeting, adapt the 
program; ask the speaker, if you have 
one, to adapt to it with more discussion. 
Any speaker knows that there are many 
compensations for the small, less in- 
hibited audience if he consciously 
reaches for that compensation. 


8. Avoid squabbles. Keep the situa- 
tion relaxed. See the larger goal rather 
than the immediate project, however 
important your own way may look. 
Especially in these times everyone looks 
to his church friendships for relaxation 
and friendliness. This does not deny 
working hard, earnestly. But it does 
mean each of+us, all the time, must 
watch his own tensions and see that 
they do not cause dissension in his own 
co-operation and in the group. 


GOOD NEWS FROM IOWA 


The first new chapter of the 1944-45 
year has been formed in Iowa City and 
has been granted a charter by the 
executive committee of the League. To 
its new affiliate in the home city of a 
great university, the League sends best 
wishes for a life of useful service, both 
on and off the campus. 


a 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having - 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.”’ 


Carl B. Wetherell 


CARL B. WETHERELL 


On May 23 Carl B. Wetherell of 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, executive 
secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Union, died at the Chester Hospital, 
Cambridge. Mr. Wetherell graduated 
from Harvard College in 1908 and for 
twenty-five years was engaged in <sec- 
ondary school education, serving as head- 
master at the Wellesley High School and 
at Proctor Academy, Andover, New 
Hampshire. He at one time served as 
secretary of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League and is best known to Unitarians 
for his years of service at conferences at 
Star Island, New Hampshire. At the 
Annual Meeting of the General Alliance, 
May 24, Miss Helen Greenwood read the 
following tribute: 

“There are times when words are in- 
adequate to express our deepest feelings. 
This is such an occasion. In the passing 
of Carl Wetherell Unitarians in all 
branches of our fellowship have lost one 
of its most loyal, devoted friends. We 
recall with heartfelt appreciation his un- 
failing interest in our work and his faith- 
ful-endeavors for it through these many 
years. 

“Not only to Alliance members, but to 
the hundreds of Shoalers scattered 
‘throughout this country, Canada and 
even abroad the news of his death will 
come as a personal loss. He possessed a 
genius for friendship. In the many and 

varied activities of this war-torn world 
he literally gave his life for others. 


“In gratitude for happy memories of 
work and fellowship, in faith in the abid- 
ing influence of a life well lived, we re- 
member our friend with affection and 
with honor. 


““Thanks be to God that such have been 
Though they are here no nore.” 


FRANKLIN C. SOUTHWORTH 


Sunday, May 21, marked the close 
of the earthly life and of the able 
ministry of Dr. Franklin C. Southworth. 

Dr. Southworth was a native of New 
York. He graduated from Harvard 
College in 1887 and for a year taught 
Greek and Latin in a boys’ school. He 
entered the Harvard Divinity School in 
1888, graduating four years later with 
the degree of S.T.B. 

His first church was at Duluth, 
Minnesota. There followed soon a call 
from The Third Unitarian Church of 
Chicago. During the latter part of his 


ministry there he was acting secretary 


of the Western Conference. The Mead- 
ville Theological School chose him as 
its president in 1902, a position which 
he held with distinction for many years. 
Dr. Southworth had the scholarly 
mind; his preaching and general influ- 
ence was marked by his love of true 
learning. He was awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity by Buchtel 
College. Allegheny College later gave 
him the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
There was one especially important 
mission for which he would be willing to 


bear a large share of responsibility. This 
was the removal of the ‘Theological 
School from Meadville, Pennsylvania, to 
Chicago. The school had been founded 
at Meadville and had strong traditions 
and precious associations there. It was 
natural that there would be objections 
to a change and the break would not be 
easy. But he had seen the need of 
more resources for adequate training for 
the ministry in these days. Dr. South- 
worth looked upon the change of loca- 
tion with a sense of deep obligation. 
He lived to see the result accomplished 
and the school firmly established in its 
location near the great University of 
Chicago. Henry, T. Srcrist 


FREDERIC H. FAY 


When a good engineer is also a good 
Unitarian, the cause of pure religion 
gains constructive power that suggests 
the faith that can move mountains. Such 
was the life, within our fellowship, of 
Frederic Fay. He was a devoted layman, 
with broad vision and an _ unfailing 
knowledge of how to get things done. He 
was a builder of churches because he 
combined the idealism of the churchman 
with the sound practical sense of the 
man of large affairs. He knew the rela- 
tion between plans and materials. He 
understood how to build men into teams, 
and how to inspire them to do better 
work than they believed they could do. 
He had standards, and was not afraid 
to apply them. He was the kindest of 
men, but never a sentimentalist. He 
loved his church—both the old First 
Parish in Dorchester, Massachusetts, and 
the continent-wide fellowship’ of Uni- 
tarian churches; and he served his church 
with power and pride, with imagination 
and an infinite willingness to put his 
mind on details. His associates will 
never cease to be thankful for what he 
did and for what he was. F.M. E. 


FRANCIS PRATT DANIELS 


Mr. Francis Pratt Daniels died at 
Windsor, Vermont, on June 2, 1944. He 
was born on September 8, 1875, at Union 
City, Michigan. Mr. Daniels was a 
graduate of the Massachusetts State 
Teachers College which he entered after 
some business experience. The call of 
the ministry, however, was irresistible 
and after taking special courses at the 
Harvard Theological School he was or- 
dained at Charlestown, New Hampshire, 
in 1921. He served two other churches, 
Milford, New Hampshire, and Windsor, 
Vermont. 

Mr. Daniels always identified himself 
closely with the important community 
institutions such as the Masons, Red 
Cross, Service Clubs, Library and School 
Committee. His influence here was far- 
reaching and his passing will be keenly 
felt. He leaves a widow, CarriesLanman 
Daniels. Dan Huntincton Fenn 
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The 1943-44 campaign reached a total 
of $108,605.40, or $2,700.70 more than 
the figure attained in the previous year. 

The increase, although smaller than 
we would have been glad to see, never- 
theless represents a general growth in 
which a majority of our churches took 
part. In all, 188 parishes increased their 
giving. Of the seven organized regions, 
four (New England, Meadville, Middle 
Atlantic and Western) gave more than 
during the previous year. The South- 
west, while it showed no increase, again 
stood highest in percentage of share 
contributed (102%); and the Pacific 
Coast churches, a majority of which 
showed increases, might well have ex- 
ceeded their former total as a region 
had not. one of their number found it 
advisable to postpone its campaign until 
June. 

Of the 352 churches that contributed 
to the Appeal, 233, or almost exactly 
two-thirds, put on active educational 
campaigns. It is no accident that the 
same number, 233, either reached their 
shares, or increased their contributions 
over the year before. The two lists of 
233 are strikingly similar. 

In planning for the 1944-45 campaign, 
the goal of the Appeal has been set once 
more at $135,000. Our churches can do 
it—if they will. We ask for the con- 
tinued effort of the alert and generous 
parishes which in the past have done 
their share. We invite the others to 
join this growing company. We look 
for new support from the hesitant one- 
third. May this fraction diminish as our 
churches realize their magnificent oppor- 
tunities for service and for growth. 


FT: M., JR: 


UNITED UNITARIAN APPEAL 
DIsBURSEMENT oF INCOME 
1943-44 


American Unitarian 


ASSOCIATION Ieee oe $ 36,110.00 

American Unitarian Youth.... 3,532.50 

’ Meadville Conference ............ 392.50 
New England Unitarian 

Council iii... 5c 4,258.63 

Unitarian Laymen’s League.... 5,787.50 

Unitarian Ministerial Union.. 785.00 


Unitarian Service Committee 35,414.59 

Unitarian Service Pension 
Seclety Siig aitia kee 12,560.00 
Western Unitarian Conference 2355.00 
Expenses: 2 502 os ee 5,364.83 
Balanceshéld week iet.. 2,044.85 
$108,605.40 
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Sacred—Secular Dichotomy 


To the Register: 


Since a June editorial used an act of 
mine to illustrate the editor’s approval of 
“breaking down the barriers between 
sacred and secular affairs,’ I want to add 
this word, lest I be misrepresented. The 
editor condemns a “Sunday” religion that 
has no application on Monday as an anti- 
social religion. So do I. But that is not 
the reference in which sacred-secular ap- 
ply. These terms apply not to individ- 
ual acts, but to total attitudes, to frames 
of reference, to Weltanschauungen. It is 
nonsense to try to label the bare act of 
talking to soldiers, or taking a trip to 
Moscow, as sacred or secular. However, 
the ultimate purpose of these acts is 
subject to the description sacred or 
secular, depending upon whether they are 
done consciously or unconsciously with 
God’s Will, the Divine Moral Imperative, 
as motive. 

The classic and the modern use of the 
word secular is to describe an ultimate 
view of life in which God is not nec- 
essary. The sacred view of life says that 
God is the sovereign of all being. To 
declare this difference an absurdity is 
to blur a clear and a fruitful distinction. 

We Unitarians seem to have suc- 
ceeded in destroying the difference be- 
tween sacred and secular in matters 
of ultimate belief (where it is valid); 
and in immediate matters, in daily con- 
tact (where the distinction is valid) , we 
liberals have acclaimed this false dichot- 
omy, so that we have pious Sunday 
prayers, and impious Monday rapacity. 

Epwarp W. OnRENSTEIN 
Greenfield, Massachusetts 


A Businessman Replies 


To the Register: 


We could heartily agree with Mr. 
Richard Lloyd Jones [writing in the 
April Register] that in these days of 
scientific revelation all Protestant bodies 
are Unitarian territory. Science has dem- 
onstrated that people are very largely 
the product of their environment—and 
also vice versa, in modern times, with 
our increasing control over it. Arising 
out of this comes, from Mr. MacKinnon 
[also writing in the April Register]: “It 
as true that it requires good individuals 
to make a good society, but equally true 
that a bad society makes sinners ten 
times as fast as the church can make 
saints.” Here, I think, my road parts a 
bit from Mr. Jones’. He criticizes the 
clergymen who, as he puts it, attempt “to 
exhibit themselves as smart adjudicators 
of those who do the world’s work, and 
on a theological education bust loose 


with a lot of cockeyed economics” so 
that “intelligent men just leave the 
church in disgust.” Now as a business-- 
man I have been forced to admit that 
few economics are more cockeyed at 
times than the orthodox variety by which 
our business world largely holds; they go 
hand in hand with a dubious competitive 
philosophy. 

Since we are writing in a religious 
journal and presumably on a religious 
subject, be it remarked too that this 
competitive philosophy is a direct con- 
tradiction of Christian philosophy and is 
in a large measure responsible for the 
bad society in which we live. We cannot 
build a good society on bad philosophies. 
If we require science to back religion on 
that, consult the sociologist and the psy- 
chiatrist. Every man a potential enemy 
of his neighbor in daily life doesn’t seem 
to be a good start toward a good society. 
I am hardly a revolutionary but this sub- 
ject must be faced and the place it 
should be faced first, surely, is where 
people are interested above everything in 
a good society. We'll have to run the 
risk of people’s leaving in disgust. They 
always have, some of them, when their 
form of society is criticized, and their 
leaving has generally been more a sign 
of emotions than of intelligence. 


Ross Macponaup 
Montreal, Quebec 


UTTERLY 
DEPENDABLE 


“Tt is therefore utterly and 
magnificently dependable and 
invites man to put his faith 
in it.” So the universe is 
characterized in What Unites 
Us, the statement prepared 
by Unitarian laymen and 
available without charge 
from the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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Copyrighted — Reprinted by permission of the 


NEW YORKER. 


“Oh shucks! Dog bite it! Gosh! 
Mercy me!” - 


An American soldier in Englard, born 
and bred in the southern state of Texas, 
was attempting to give a group of British 
Tommies some idea of the size of the 
United States. “Why, you can board a 
train in mah state of Texas at dawn,” 
he sa’d, “And twenty-fours hours later 
veu will still be right thar in Texas.” 

“Yes, I see,” said one of the Britishers 
doubtfully, “but what does that prove? 
We've got trains like that here too.” 


—Pocket Book of War Humor 


SS SSS 
The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
a RE TE 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Laurence C 
Staples, executive secretary. Visit this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts. 


Minister, Rev. Dana McLean Greeley. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D. Summer 
Services, Sundays at 11 a. m. July 9, Rev. 


Everett M. Baker, D. D.; July 16, Rev. Raymond 
RB. Bragg; Tuly 23, Rev. Horace F. Holton, D. D.; 
July 30. Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, Th.D. 
A cordial welcome to all. 


KING’S CHAPEL. (Founded 1686.) Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins, D. D., Minister. Sunday Service, 
11 a.m. King’s Chapel open weekdays 9 a. m. to 
4 p.m. Service of Prayer. Tuesday and Friday, 
12m. ALL ARE WELCOME. 


UELTER LAUGHS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 


“No, Clancy! You climb the trees and string the wire... 
let the WAC operate the telephone!” 


Krys FOR RADIO .. 

ON-peies-Bu27t 

\ WEeTRIC GAMES TO® 
RNS AND OTHER BM! 
OPERATED DEVICE? 


Mucus of the extremely important field telephone equipment 
now used by the armed forces is powered by “Eveready” No. 6 
Dry Cells. So much, that the civilian supply of these standard 
batteries has been drastically reduced. Please conserve those 


you have. 


TRADE-MARK 


The more War Bonds you buy the sooner our 
boys will come home—and the better the country 
they'll come home to! 


The registered trade-marks “Eveready” and 
“Ignitor” distinguish products of 
National Carbon Co., Inc, 
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“Remember now thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth” —KEcclesiastes 12:1 


The youth of the nation comments on 


BEACON PRESS BOOKS 


GREAT COMPANIONS 
Volumes | and Il 


Compiled by Robert French Leavens 
Ensign, U. S. Naval Air Corps: 


“I read it every night. It opens windows on a 
world that might have been and still might be.” 


Vols. I and IT, $3.00 each. Boxed set, $5.00 


MEN OF LIBERTY 
By Stephen H. Fritchman 
Arnold Westwood 


President, American Unitarian Youth: 
“Young people who heard the readings of the 
manuscript at summer conferences responded 
with enthusiasm to its dramatic references to 
current problems as well as to its dynamic por- 
trayal of the courageous Men of Liberty.” 
Iifustrated by HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


Cloth bound, $1.75. Paper covered, $1.00 
i 


Also by Stephen H. Fritchman 


YOUNG PEOPLE IN THE 
LIBERAL CHURCH 
Rollin H. Walker in Ohio Wesleyan Magazine: 
“Any leader of youth would be benefited by 
reading the book . . . in its understanding of 


human nature and what is feasible and prac- 
licable with young people it is very admirable.” 


With clever black and white sketches, $1.00 


THINK ON THESE THINGS 


Sources of Courage, Hope and Faith for 
those serving their country 


From a serviceman’s letter of thanks to the 


Jamaica Plain church: 


“It is the finest thing that a church could do to 
help the morale of the men far from’ home. It 
is ‘constructive and most practical and useful.” 


“STTBO * Ke Taytog | er covered, 25c 
“ony 04uoD 21 Lhe 
Rep 5 out See 


Do not say, 
“I can never so fall” 


“Do not say that I exaggerate your exposure 
to intemperance. Let no man say, when he 
thinks of the drunkard, broken in health and 
spoiled of intellect, ‘I can never so-fall.’ He 
thought as little of falling in his earlier years. 
The promise of his youth was as bright as 
yours; and even after he began his downward 
course he was as unsuspicious as the firmest 
around him, ‘and would have repelled as 
indignantly the admonition to beware of 
intemperance.” 

Wituiam Extery CuHannine 

early American Unitarian leader and 

apostle of social progress (1780-1842) 


* * rs 


For a new pamphlet containing excerpts of 
Channing’s famous address on Temperance, 
delivered in Boston in 1837, send your request 
to . 


THE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Universalist Greetings do 
UNITARIAN YOUTH 


“Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 
2 Gor,-8s VG 


The transition from arbitrary authority to 
agreement by free inquiry is the story of civiliza- 
tion’s rise—a fact which should thrill Unitarian 
and Universalist youth to their very marrow. 
The most alarming aspect of present world 
trends is not only the decline of liberty but of 
faith in liberty. There is one guarantee of 
freedom: free men! Where there are free men 
there will be liberty. Men who are not in 
themselves free are not free though the guarantee 
of their freedoms may be written into a hundred 
constitutions. Thus does our common mission 
indicate clearly that men and women of our two 


fellowships must join heads and hearts and 


hands. 
this day. 
Our commissions are one and the same. 
ings to Unitarian youth! 


The faith of our heritage was born for 
We cannot play truant to our destiny. 


Ropert CUMMINS 
General Superintendent 
The Universalist Church of America 


Greet-. 


